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The Shape of Things 


ITHOUT LOOKING FOR THE SINISTER, WE 


d painfully suggestive the apparent attempt of the 

He fouse Administration Committee to keep teens the pub- 
lic a booklet on ‘Fascism in Action,’’ prepared by the 
Library of Congress. The printing of nearly half a mil- 
“Communism in 
Action,’ has been authorized by Congress, but Repre- 
ntative Patman’s bill to print the document on fascism 
was quietly interred in a committee pigeonhole, from 
1ich Patman has been vainly trying to extricate it since 
The subcommittee charged with considera- 
itative Corbett, a 


n copies of a companion volume, 


February 5. 

n of the bill is headed by Represer 
Pennsylvania Republican who airily dismisses the study 
as ‘pretty old stuf.” He may be right, but we see no 
reason why the country should accept, as the last word 
a the subject, the decision of a single Congressman, par- 
an ultra-conservative voting record. 
“Washington 
Memo” have smoked out Patman’s introduction to the 
ooklet, and judging from the excerpts printed in that 


ilarly one with 
four editors of the New York Post's 


column, we would guess that the study might be some- 
ing of a bombshell. Certainly it is not “old stuff” for 
“there are dangerous 


2 Texas Democrat to write that 

endencies toward fascism in the U. S.”’ Or that 

of our top political men make statements in thinly veiled 
to Rosenberg, Hitler, or 

rere is something more in 


“some 


terms which would do credi 
Goebbels.” We suspect that t 
the suppression of this study than Mr. Corbett’s casual 


it 
I 
and high-handed judgment on its freshness, and we 
mez ean to keep raising the issue until we find out what 


that something is. ~ 


A POSSIBLE CLUE IN THE MYSTERY OF THE 
suppressed booklet is the following sentence in Repre- 
‘One of the great de- 
labor 


sentative Patman’s introduction: ‘ 


efrrents to fascism is a strong, well-organized 


movement.’ This is not the sort of sentiment a Republi- 
can Congress might care to release, under the sober im- 
print of its own Library, at the very moment it brings 
forth a bill to draw and quarter the aforesaid labor move- 
ment. Certainly that is the plain intent of 
bill which will in all probability have cleared the House 
by the time these observations appear. As drawn up by 
the Labor Committee, the bill would free the courts to 
good for seventy-tive 


the omnibus 


hand down anti-labor 


injunctions, 


abolish the National Labor Relations Board, and 


industry-wide 


days, 


put an end to would not 


only ille; 


bargaining. It 
galize the closed shop but limit the union shop 
I I 


to plants where the employer, 


employees, ¢ consented; and strikes called for the purpos 


as well as a majority of the 


Strikes in 


of winning such consent would be prohibited 


major industries and services would be stopped by gov- 


ernment injunction where not only the public health and 
threatened but even the 


‘ ‘ 
mik.- 
pul 


safety were deemed to be 


lic welfare,”’ a notoriously elastic phrase. No strike could 


thirty-day cooling-oft een unions 


< 


be called without z 
would be made | for damages, and, finally, no 
union would be certified as a representative of employees 
} 


egally liable 


if a single member of its hierarchy might “reasonably be 


regarded” as a Communist or even a fellow-traveler. We 
doubt that a single member of the House expects this 


rn mau he Art 


monstrosity to become law. The Senate mav be driven 





1c e , } 
to exert a modifying influence if it ism t modify- 
_ } +} > . ne oll ales + = le — > 
ing enough, the President will almost certainly veto the 
é 
whole measure. That, in fact, appears to be precisely the 


idea: to give th ayhem or nothing. 


ALTERNATIVES, FEW 


choose the veto, and accent 


THES! 
Truman w 


FACED WITH 


doubt that Harry 


} oe " +3 


the political consequences. These should not be anything 
like as damaging as the consequences of abetting the 
Congressional assault on labor, but they can hardly be 
altogether favorable. There are abuses in labor, as there 
are in business and government-——and the public does 


expect action. rkers has raised 


once more the acute proDiem of how far the strike weap 
can be used in such vital feiads as communications and 
transportation without paraiyzing 2 whole society in the 


interests of as ngie group It raises, TOO, Te equally acute 
problem of how workers in key industries and services 


. “~smrmencatad far ane manahratan than es:ohe + 
can be compensated for any modification of the right to 


+L na the: _ + Con s+ ares 4 4 * + Re ~ ~ 
strike, and their interests safeguarded. If the Re 

t 
lican majority in Congress had an eve for anything bu 
| | ’ a | 1 + } 
the crasscest ™ Cai advantage, if Would have sn ed 


the pamoiog Cal approach it Nas faxen and considered the 


ar — TTT, AraAnnc.4! sot +h soehtterl men 
SO ber and POCUUINeG ) Sais that tThougntrul men 
< 


been evolving. Congress, the , and indeed 


labor leaders themselves would do well t urt with 
on — la } } lo 7 hh — eS g 
report just released Dy the Labor Committee of the 
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of an intelligent pattern: retention of collective bargainin 


N 
Twentieth Century Fund on “Strikes and Democra: 
Government.’’ They would find here at least the outlines 


, 
4 


and the unimpaired right to strike in private industrics 


that do not vitally affect the public health or safety; relis 


quishment of the strike in other industries in return f, 
carefully specified guaranties and advantages. The con 


mittee, headed by William H. Davis, proposes some sen- 


of 


a; 


sible rules for government seizure when necessary—wit 
limited compensation to the owners rather than co 
tinued profits—but its emphasis is on plans for cor 
ciliation, arbitration, and other democratic forms « 
settlement. If President Truman has to veto a bad bij 


h 


yf 
| 


i 
’ 


his action need not be purely negative. An accompany: 


ing message along the lines of this report would be goo 
politics—and good statesmanship. 
» 


GENERAL DE GAULLE HAS FINALLY MAD 
his choice—from now on he will be, not above 


} 
d 


r 
he 
& 


Lic 


battle, but in the midst of it. Since the day when the 


hermit of Colombey emerged from retirement and 


stalled himself in Paris, a feeling of uneasiness has per- 


vaded French political circles. Whatever his intention, 
the self-styled homme de la tem péte cannot possibly re- 


turn to the political arena without creating a storm. N. 


doubt he would like to exercise the opposite influence, as 


a kind of sage who alone knows the remedy for Fran 
malheur, But in the present situation there is no place f 
sideline philosophers; the tension between left and rig 
has already reached such explosive pitch that his ve 
attacks on Republican institutions may easily shake 


+ 


1 


foundations of the state. For precisely this reason, many 


of De Gaulle’s advisers are urging him to exchange 


cloth of a French Savonarola for the warrior’s armor. In 


his recent speeches at Bruneval and Strasbourg, 
General disclaimed any intention of leading those « 
ments which are ready to unleash a new wave of reactio 


| 


in France. He was careful, in his references to the Sovict 


Union, to make no mention of Churchill's proposal | 


an anti-Russian bloc; the French are much more inter- 


ested in finding a common policy with Russia on 
German issue. And in Paris the other day, he warn< 


1 


that internal political reforms must be effected “within 


the legal framework.’’ Obviously, De Gaulle is treading 


iy 


warily with an eye to the latest opinion polls, which show 


that only 28 per cent of the French people would like ' 
see him back in power. But despite his careful languas 


the General evidently failed to reassure Premier Ramadic: 


who, after a long conversation with him, inspired 
vigorous attack of the Socialist Party against De Gaul! 
policy. For the first time, Léon Blum has openly 


4 


nounced his attempt “to provoke new divisions under th¢ 


guise of total unity of the nation” and appealed to the 
progressive forces “to stand guard over republican insti 


tutions and democratic liberties.” 
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Mr. Churchill’s War 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


O ONE would dare say that Winston Churchill 
N:: without honor in his own country, but as a 
prophet his British rating has certainly declined. Not so, 
apparently, in the United States. His pronunciamiento, 
If I Were an American, a sequel to the Fulton speech of 
March 5, 1946, was printed in two issues of the New 
York Times and in Life magazine. Its total circulation 
must have come to twenty-odd million. 

Such an audience, such an unprecedented build-up, 
tend to magnify the importance of published words— 
and even to make them sound true. In this case the illu- 
sion is heightened by the magnificent force and style of 
their presentation. But Americans, reading his self-con- 
fident assertions, should not be taken in. Winston 
Churchill has been repudiated as a leader by the British 
people. His foreign policy is being abandoned, step by 
step, by the Labor government. His reconstruction of his 
record in Greece is bristling with untruths. 

It would be impossible to controvert in one short 
article the misstatements made by Mr. Churchill. But a 
few of them can be quickly answered. 

1. The Greek election. Mr. Churchill refers somewhat 
complacently to “the custom and method of the English- 
speaking world” that “the ordinary, humble, common 
people should put their crosses on the ballot paper in 
secrecy and without obstruction or intimidation” and 
asserts that this method was applied last March in Greece. 
It is a fact that an international supervisory commission 
reported the Greek election to be “valid and fair.” Un- 
doubtedly the actual balloting was peaceful and obvious 
fraud was absent. But the respected Liberal statesman, 
Sophoulis, who was Prime Minister at the time, had 
urged that the elections be postponed because political 
conditions made a fair vote impossible. And a British 
Parliamentary committee, visiting Greece in August, 
quoted Liberal deputies as complaining that owing to 
“right-wing banditry” they had been unable to reach 
their constituencies during the campaign. A Liberal 
Cabinet member testified that he had been afraid to 
leave Athens before the plebiscite. The British commit- 
tee reported that extremists on both sides were terroriz- 

ing the peaceful “85 per cent of the population”; it retold 
in circumstantial detail the old story of people arrested 
without charge and jailed or deported without trial, and 
of the thousands who had fled to the mountains to escape 
the terror. Since these conditions prevailed throughout 
the period of the elections, no balloting, however “fair” 
in itself, could possibly reflect the will of the “ordinary 
humble common people” of Greece. 
2. "The only free election.”” According to Mr. Church- 





439 


il], last spring's vote held “under the shield of Brit- 


ain” was ‘‘probably the only free election that has ever 
taken place since ancient times in the Balkans.” This 
claim is false and insulting to the Greeks. Has Mr. 
Churchill forgotten the election of 1920 when Venizelos 
lost power? The fact is, free elections were the rule 
throughout the inter-war period until the King came 
back in 1935 and presently installed the dictatorship of 


’ 


Metaxas with the full support of British Conserva- 
tive government. 

3. The Monarchy. Said Mr. Churciull: “A Greek gov- 
ernment . . . had been brought back to Athens by a few 
British troops and aircraft and their own scanty Greck 
forces as the Germans fled... . The King of the Hellenes 
and his brother . naturally wished to return at the 
head of this small expedition. British policy, long de- 
clared, had however been to seek a plebiscite on the 
Monarchist issue: and the Kine deferred to our wishes 
and awaited in London the decision of the Greek na- 
The Churchill policy 


tion.”’ A beautiful reconstruction! 
was exactly the contrary. It was to prevent a plebiscite 
and bring back the king as quickly as possible. In August, 
1943, more than a year before the British landing, a 
delegation representing every element in the resistance, 
joined by a representative of ail the Greek parties, 
escaped to Cairo and requested the government in exile, 
then headed by Tsouderos, to transmit to the King a 
letter begging him to announce that he would not 
return to Greece until the people had decided upon the 
form of government. A special Cabinet meeting unani- 
mously indorsed the demand; so the letter which reached 


, 


the King had the backing of the Greek parties, the resis- 


tance movement and also the conservative government in 
exile. When he received the demand, King George, 1/l 
and indecisive, asked Mr. Churchill what he should do. 
The Prime Minister told him he should refuse. 

It was only after the army mut in Cairo in April, 
1944, that the King was forced to issue a half-hearted 
declaration saying that he would not go back if the gov- 


ernment thought he should not. N 


ne who looks at the 
record can possibly doubt that the Ky 1g would have be nN 
put on his throne by the British, without { 
iscite, had it not been for the uprising in Athens later 
that year. 

4. The Rebellion 


Mr. Churchill charges that when 


> ad 1 9¢ ' A VL-tata 4 

the British landed in Greece, in October, 1944, e 
“ ~Y - ‘ ‘ 11 } — > s ¢ L } } 
Communist guerrilla bands, most whom had done 
little or nothing against the German invaders ... de- 


scended from the mountains, claiming to be the saviors 
of Greece, and also its rulers with totalitarian power. 
They infiltrated and forced their way into Athens 

and began a violent murderous attack upon the police 
stations and other establishments of the newly arrived, 
feeble, distracted, all-party government.” And much 


, 
2 reporters on te 


i 


more. What really happened? 





spot, part ularly Constantine Poulos, told the story in 
these pages. But a couple of facts are worth recalling. 
First 


Mr. Churchill's attempt to write off the services 


’ 
i 


of the guerrillas is beneath contempt. These forces, 


1 


largely non-Communist, fought the Germans with in- 
credible bravery and great losses, as was attested by 
American OSS parachutists behind the lines and by 
many British officers. Second, they made no claim to 
tule the country. Third, no attacks by any left forces 
began until after offers of peaceful compromise had 
been rejected on orders of the British. The guerrillas 
(E. L. A. S.) had agreed to lay down their arms pro- 
vided rightist bands, including the royalist Mountain 
Brigade, trained by the British, and the Security Battal- 
ions, trained by the Germans, did the same. .This was 
refused. The E. A. M. called for a mass demonstration 
in Athens. Permission for the demonstration was 
granted and then revoked, but the second order came 
too late. Thousands of unarmed Greeks gathered in 
Constitution Square and the police fired on them. “That 
was the spark,” Poulos reported from Athens. “‘The 
E. A. M. forces in Athens and Piraeus set out to clean 
up the police, national guard, and other armed fascists.” 
But even then the war could have been averted if the 


British had allowed their puppet premier, Papandreou, 





The NATION 
to resign, as he wished to do. The Liberal leader, 
Souphoulis, was actually forming a coalition Cabinet 
with the approval of the left when General Scobie , 
dered Papandreou to remain in office. Then the fight. 
ing began in earnest; it was at 2 a.m. the next morning 
that Mr. Churchill, as he says, ‘drafted a telegram to 
our General Scobie . . . that he must no longer | 
consider himself neutral between the Greek parties, but 
on the contrary should sustain Premier Papandreou, and 
not hesitate to fire on the Communist assailants.” 


The civil war we have inherited in Greece is definitely 
Mr. Churchill’s war, and his warm indorsement of the 
Truman policy as nothing more than a continuation of 
his own is the most damaging attack the Administra- 
tion has yet suffered. Cheerfully and without scruple, 
Mr. Churchill has knocked into a cocked hat the stor; 
built up in Washington over the past five weeks that 
our intervention in Greece is largely an altruistic enter- 
prise, designed to accomplish what three years of British 
control have failed to do. In Britain and on the Conti- 
nent, Henry Wallace is telling large audiences that our 
government, out of panic fear of communism, has 
embarked on a global course of military and dollar 
diplomacy. But none of his charges, no matter how 
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vigorously expressed can 
Winston Churchill’s bland and approving restatement 
of the same point. Mr. Churchill says, in efiect, “Henry 
Wallace is right; this is imperialism.” Does the Admin- 
stration accept the mantle the British war leader has 

: " 


on its shoulders? If not, it had better shake it off 


rast. Until it does. no repudiation of H« nry Ww b1ace 


will sound convincing to liberals, either here or in 


Challenge to Business 


F THE OPA is permanently discontinued, the produc- 
i of goods will mount rapidly, and through free 
competition prices will quickly adjust themselves to levels 
that consumers are willing to pay.’’ So said the Nationa! 
Association of Manufacturers in full-page advertisements 
on July 3, 1946. Since then, the OPA has been discon- 
tinued and output has expanded rapidly. But the cost 
of living has jumped about 20 per cent in the same 
period, and as Simon Lesser shows in his article on page 

i2, resistance to price reduction and a steadily mount- 

g volume of profits remain the dominant features of 
the business landscape. 

When is the performance of industry going to match 
its promises? That, briefly, was the question posed by 
the President last week, and it is a question that demands 
a quick and satisfactory answer if this country is to avoid 
serious economic grief. Pointing out that the course of 
prices has been as he predicted when vetoing the first 
OPA Extension Act last June 29, Mr. Truman said that 
responsibility for preventing a crash now rests squarely 
on business. The government has been stripped of pow- 
ets to deal with the price situation; it can only use “moral 
suasion” and it begins to look as if that will not be 
enough. 

Yet it ought to be as clear to our great industrial Icad- 
ers that their present course of action is not going to pre- 
vent a reduction of prices in the very near future. 
Consumers’ resistance to prices is growing, not because of 
a conscious buyers’ strike, but because their income is i 
sufficient to take off the market the ever-greater flow of 
goods from the production lines. J. Roger Wallace, writ- 
ing in the Journal of Commerce on March 29, demon- 
strated statistically that present national income is 
insufficient to support the prices asked for all the goods 
that are being produced. “A national income of approxi- 
mately $224 billion rather than the present rate of 

round $185 billion would be necessary,” he asserted, 
“to move the present industrial production into consump- 
tion at the present price level.” In the face of this situa- 
tion we are told by the same newspaper on April 11 that 
many cotton mills and converters “go so far as to s't on 


} 


goods in preference to bringing prices down.” Ia othe: 
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The Jonger business men wait to make the necessary 
Deak inna ee eet ee a Mt eo 
adjustments, the harder they are likely to fall. A few 
Laue ¢ aes ) amt ¢ — y naahia lead 
nave recognized this fact and given 2 commendabdie iecad, 
but ail too many, refusing to face the fact that they 
: | vs ] ] ] 
have to sacrifice some part of their present lush profits 
or risk going with srofits at all, are unwilling to take 


the step that common sense dictates. For instance, 


ae P P ot - Pe are } 8 Sel } . 
cnieis of the steel industry, Which is DeHveved fo have en- 
joyed a record first quarter, profitwise, have said in the 
last few days that they cannot consider price changes so 


long as wage issues remain uasettled. Yet it is clear from 
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usiness Brin iQ Down Prices? 


BY SIMON O. LESSER 


Washington, April 14 
N RECENT weeks the President of the United States 
has felt compelled to warn business again and again 
of economic difficulties ahead if prices are not reduced. 
Despite the charge that this is a timid Administration, 
three government departments— -Treasury, Commerce, 
and Agriculture—have spoken out to the same effect, as 
has Edwin G. Nourse, chairman of the President's Eco- 
nomic Council. 
As summarized in the New York Times, the report of 
““seminar’’—was a 


thot ncil the basi r Iact ipo 
wnat council the basis of last WCeCK $ 


remarkably outspoken document. Calling attention to the 
growing probability of a recession, it noted the expansion 
of consumer credit, the shrinkage of war-time savings, 
which are being used to supplement current income, and 
the decline in the rate of current savings. Such “danger 
signals’ warn that purchasing power and consumption 
are sagging in the face of rising production. To reestab- 
lish a balance, the council pointed out, either wages must 
be raised or prices must be reduced. It prefers the second 
alternative, since the benefits would be spread more 
widely. Profit figures cited in the report show that most 
industries have an ample margin for price reductions 
The question is whether these reductions are to be made 
voluntarily, as the council hopes, or are to be precipitated 
by a collapsing market. 

No real basis existed for expecting the natural play of 
economic forces to bring about price reductions as soon 
as this. It may be remembered that the Box Score I com- 
piled for The Nation of January 18 predicted that price 
cuts on some items would do little more than counter- 
balance increases on others until about the middle of the 
year. Keith Hutchison has explained why casual readers 
of newspapers may have got a different impression: the 
significance of every favorable development on the price 
front has been exaggerated. Reduced prices for some 
luxury goods and clearances of such things as sport shirts 
have been heralded as the harbingers of general price 
slashing. This was careless and irresponsible journalism, 
or worse. The conservative press wanted the country— 
especially the workers—to believe that an early tumble 
of prices was due. 

On the other hand, much of the comment addressed 
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to business has been basically hortatory. The first m 


of the President under the Employment Act of 1946 y 


less a report than an appeal to business to reduce pri 
in order to stave off a recession and achieve industrial 


tention of Robert R. Nathan and others that it is un- 


So far the course of events has borne out the co 


realistic to expect business to display this amount of fore- 
sight and restraint. There is still time for business to act, 
But it cannot wait much longer. A lower level of prices 
is imperative if we are to consume the tremendous volume 
of goods now being produced. Each day’s delay in reach- 
ing that lower level makes it less likely that the adjust- 
ments can be achieved without a business setback. That is 
the real menace of the continued firmness of prices. 

Business men have been increasingly concerned about 
high prices, but unfortunately not sufficiently concerned 
to act. Everyone has wanted prices to come down—but 
preferably the other fellow’s. Of the business men inter- 
viewed in Fortune’s February management poll 44 per 
cent expected prices to fall, but only 15 per cent intended 
to reduce those of their own products, What business 
men hoped in particular was that farm prices would lead 
the downward adjustment. This would mean cheaper 
food and clothing and thus help to pacify labor. At the 
same time it would reduce business's raw-material costs 
and take some of the pressure off the demand for lower 
prices all along the line. 

The argument for lower farm prices is based on the 
plausible hypothesis that since they have risen faster and 
farther than prices in general they should now decline 
until the former balance is restored. The need for 
cheaper wheat, cotton, and pork is undeniable. But there 
is nothing sacred about the balance between farm and 
non-farm prices which prevailed before the war. Through- 
out the twenties and thirties our farm population was 
impoverished. The low level of farm buying power was 
one of the basic causes of the depression of 1929 and of 
the slowness of the subsequent recovery. Farm prices 
must come down, but this necessity must not be permitted 
to obscure the need for cheaper manufactured goods also. 

One reason why business men have maintained their 
own prices, even though they recognized the need for 
lower prices generally, is that they have tended to be 
more hopeful about prospects in their particular field 
than about the over-all business outlook. While this 
optimism is encouraging and makes their policy less in 
consistent than might at first appear, it points up the fact 
that most business men see only one reason for reducing 
prices—to prevent a decline in their company’s sales. 
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Their unwillingness to act in the national interest at a 


time when they are fully cognizant of what should be 
e and well able to trim profit margins is the most dis- 
iraging feature of the present economic scene. 

Were it not for the irresponsibility of certain influen- 
tial business leaders, the chances of avoiding a recession 
this year could still be regarded as bright. It is still as 
certain as anything can be that farm prices will be lower, 
probably sharply lower, during the last half of this year. 
Though the world food situation is worse than was real- 
ized some months ago, many of the factors which ac- 


counted for the recent flurry in hogs and grains—severe 


eather, the box-car shortage, worry about domestic 
crop prospects—were transitory. There have been off- 
setting declines in other farm products, and even for 


se commodities which have soared, “futures” market 


lower prices later on. 
to manufactured goods the 
tter than it appears on the surface 


pt The ce 


f the Bureau of Labor Statistics has declined 
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st-of -living 
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eir peak and begun to come down. The W. T. Gran 


Company reports that since December lower prices have 
i 
; ; ; ee 
quoted to its buyers on one-fourth of the 7,500 
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$ nave not yet Deen fully 


s it carries. These reduction 
reflected in retail prices. 


The President’s statements have increased the number 
id strengthened the hand of the business men who see 

need for lower prices, and a civil war is flaring in 
the business community. It would be an oversimplifica- 
tion to say that the war is between manufacturers and 
retailers, but by and large the manufacturers are the ones 
s. While the Natioaal 


Association of Manufacturers has again put itself 


» are resisting price adjustment 


ron rec- 


n+ 


rd as favoring lower prices, its recent statement, like 
the one - last December, seems less an appeal to its 
g against wage demands and an 
sheenpt to shift responsibility for the rises renigi wit- 
nessed. Most manufacturers can make a plausible case for 
postponing price reductions: caw-materi al costs are high 
and furth wage demands are in the offing. But present 


profit margins permit reductions that would help keep 
wage demands within reason. 
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Retailers are already feeling the impact of consumer 


buying resistance and are well aware of the urgency of 
the situation. Long before Mr. Truman's latest warnings, 
such representative retailers as A. W. Hughes, president 
of the J. 8 and Adam Gimbel, presi- 
dent of Saks Fifth Avenue, had stressed the importance 


enney Co mpany, 


of lower prices. Lew Hahn, preside ent of the National 
dorse Mr. 
Straus, president of i. world’s 


Retail Dry Goods Association, was quick to i 
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largest department store, R. H. Macy and Company, has 


urged in a press interview and a signed advertisement 
that manufacturers and retailers cooperate in an effort to 
bring prices down. Many other retailers and retail organi- 
zations ate working vigorously to effect reductions 
The nation’s lumber dealers and home builde-cs, hardly 
noted as champions of the consumer, have begun to com- 
plain about high prices. They are afraid that the present 
huge demand for homes will fade away 
reduced. And to the harassed builders and 
inflexibility of building-material prices represents not 
simply an economic threat but an ideological blow. They 


1 athe 
iniess costs are 


dealers the 


had convinced themselves that while prices might rise 
temporarily after the death of the OPA, they would 
promptly settle down again after their little fling. 

In the manufacturing field the most conspicuous cham- 
pion of lower 7 es has been the Ford Motor Compan 
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Ford not only talked about the need but, as a “ ‘down 
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public-relations considerations, they were an important 


step in the right direction. The Ford price cuts are 
é I 


the more commendable because Ford was less well sit 
ated to LDS fr 1e™M rers re ’ r i ” 
at capacity 1 had less reas » fear a lessene ema 
Follow: 1¢ Ford le Inter Harvester an- 
nounced substantial price reduc sonav variety of 
its products Like Ford, Harvester is untroubled at the 
moment by buyer resistance; its sales are running $0 per 


cent ahead of last year. It reduced prices in the belref 
I 
that such a policy would benefit the nation and, in the 
long run, the company. 
nt manufacturers have announced mod 
nt manufacturers nave announced Mod- 
est price cuts - Sie members of the business community 
nave iet nenwNe4r restaential appeais nor com- 


General Motors 


1wWWeVeET, 
Are actions disturb their serenity 

qumbed i se at young Henry Ford by 
4 tne prices of some of its models. It could ge 


ee 


raisin 
with this because, as a low-cost producer, its prices were 
competitive even after the increases. The necessity of the 
adjustments, forcefully argued in a company statement 
may be judged from the fact that General Motors shortly 
afterward raised its dividend. The company’s earnings 
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The New York Times story which reported the price rise 
declared, ““Manufacturers expressed amusement at yard 
threats to concentrate on substitute materials.’” How much 
longer, one wonders, will these boys be amused? 

Unfortunately it is all too easy to point to businesses 
which in spite of lush profit margins ignore the ne ed for 
lower prices. Several weeks ago the Wall Street Journal 
carried a front-page story which began, ‘The high cost 
of building threatens to make the ‘great housing boom of 
1947’ just a might-have-been.”” In the same issue was 
the 1946 annual report of Sewell Avery's United States 
Gypsum Company: on a sales gain of less than one-third, 
profits had about tripled, rising from $3.18 to $9.91 
per share of common stock. 

As in the past each individual firm seems to feel com- 
pelled to act in its own interest rather than adopt policies 
serving the general good. Last year many companies 
doubled and tripled their 1945 earnings. Thus far this 
year profits are larger still. Many large corporations have 


Bagdad-Kirkuk, March 12 
ICH as Iraq is in “black gold,” having one of the 
largest and most easily exploitable oil fields in the 
world, the visitor is immediately struck by the 
people's bleak poverty. After broad-avenued Damascus, 
Bagdad is a shabby slum. Its dirty main street, lined with 
whining beggars, is somewhat mockingly named after 
Haroun al-Rashid, but there is little romance in the life 
of the citizens. Most of them are landless and live in 
mud hovels. The average wage is 30 cents a day, while 
prices are as high as in New York or London. A large 
majority have syphilis, and 95 per cent are illiterate. 
During the past year many dramatic events have been 
staged against this sordid background: vociferous politi- 
cal parties have been born; striking oil workers have 
been shot; British troops have landed; and “‘new-style”’ 
elections have been held. Only a tiny minority of the 
population, however, have had roles in the drama—on 
one side a few feudal sheiks owning dozens of villages 
and tens of thousands of acres, the big city merchants, 
and the “old gang” politicians linked to both; on the 
other the newly articulate students, some progressive 
intellectuals, and the railway and oil workers. 





ANDREW ROTH, on a roving commission for The 
Nation, bas been in the Middle East for the past six 
months. His next article will be from Teheran. 















rag: Black Gold and Poverty 


BY ANDREW ROTH 
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been able to establish reserves against every possible 
contingency. Some merchandisers have reserves against 
inventory losses equal to more than one-fourth the value 
of present inventories. Such sums should certainly be 
ample to protect the individual firms against disaster— 
but if some of today’s excessive profits were applied 
price reductions, the disaster would be less likely to occur 

Time is running out. For several months now prices 
have been too high to permit us to buy all the goods pour- 
ing from our factories. Fortunately, the overflow ha; 
been needed to replenish inventories. But inventoric; 
have become approximately large enough. From now on, 
if we ate going to keep factory wheels turning and em- 
ployment up, the prices of goods will have to be brought 
into balance with purchasing power. If they are 
voluntarily reduced, they will be forced down by a de- 
cline in demand. That kind of price correction will mean 
losses for business, unemployment for workers, and 
trouble for everyone. 






While some of the extreme nationalists are ready 


blame all Iraq's ills on “British imperialism,” conditio 
were much worse before the British forces arrived thi 
years ago. Under British control a good port, a railw 
system, roads, and airdromes have been built, and 
moderately efficient police and civil service have be 
trained. The government has been centralized by 
posing the Hashimite dynasty of King Feisal on 
feudal sheiks and by the R. A. F.’s suppression of trib. 
uprisings. Of course the nationalists say that these ber 
fits are merely by-products of Britain’s need for oil and 
markets and for an effective but subservient ally on the 
Mediterranean—Persian Gulf air and land routes. 

Iraq’s independence has been recognized internati 
ally since the end of the British mandate in 1932, but 
late as last January even the Anglophile Premier No 
Said described it as “conditional independence,” that 
independence limited by the conditions of the Ang 
Iraqi treaty. By this treaty Britain was given air bases, 
facilities for moving troops and supplies, the right 
supply the foreign military and civilian advisers ani 
technicians required, joint control of the British-b 
Iraqi railways and port of Basra, and the right to move 
in troops if war threatened. The purpose of the treaty 
to keep Itaq safely within the British sphere of influer 
—was nearly defeated by the machinations of the Nazi: 
in the period 1933-39, but when a group of ultra-nati: 
ist army officers under Rashid Ali tried to seize tie 
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ernment in May, 1941, the British stepped in and 
ned firmly in the saddle throughout the war. Today 
ruling Iraqi is Emir Abdul-Ilah, regent for the bo; 

sal II. 
Nouri Said, “Smuts of the Middle East,” 


gang, the men who 


called the 
smartest of the “‘old 

1 under and were paid by T. E. Lawrence in Wor 

1 King Feisal. Nouri has a 


r 1 


r I and came to Iraq witl 
for conjuring up schemes to advance British pol- 
He negotiated the Anglo-Iraqi treaty and the Saada- 
pact and has pushed the Arab League. In 194 ea 

osed the “Greater Syria” plan, 

Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan, and part of Palestine under 

British puppet, King Abdullah of Transjordan, 

t-uncle of Iraq’s monarch. As a result he is much in 

id for Cabinet posts, 

1 he has headed and the twentieth or so in which he 

served, His pro-British policy is strongly 

Foreign Minister Fadhil Jemali, 

‘le to forget that he was pro-Nazi before the war. 
British occupy the key posts in the Iraqi economy. 

Recently when a Briton was appointed head of Basra’s 

iry department, the left-nationalist paper Saut el 

: asked sarcastically whether the task was beyond the 
of an Iraqi. The British firm of Andrew Weir 
polizes the chief agricultural exports—dates and 
rley. An Englishman is Acting Controller of Cur- 
and Exchange Control Director. Iraq’s foreign 

rade is controlled in the interest of British exports. A 


which was to unite 


the present Cabinet being the 


se conde od 


who would like 


tractor of my acquaintance was refused the requisite 
ars to go to the United States to purchase road 
nachinery and therefore had to buy from England. Many 
11 ssintadity do not seek United States accounts for 


‘the Embassy” and its friend 


r of being blacklisted by ° 

n the government. Although Iraq's allocation of $14,- 
00 from the London “dollar pool’’—into which 
American payments for Iraqi exports are pumped—is 
generous, Iraq is encouraged to spend these dollars 
untries like Sweden, Switzerland, and Canada which 

at dollars for their products but spend a large portion 
them in England. The most recent statistics (January 
September, 1946) show that Britain's exports to Iraq 
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een times its imports from Iraq, while our exports 


te only six times our imports. 
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Since the war discontent has been stirring in the 


' 


ple, and progressives and students have demanded 


political liberties promised by the Atlanti 





- other expressions of Allied war aims. 
eving that moderate reforms would block the devel- 
opment of Persian-style extremism, appointed as Premier 
Tewfik Suweidi, a man of wealth but of son 
dern views than most of the ruling clique. Suweidi 


1ewhat more 


olished war-time security regulations restricting civil 
1946, allowed the 


liberties and in April-May, format! 
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of five “reasonable’’ (his word) political parties. He 
limited their activities, however, to Bagdad. One was the 


Premier's own Liberal Party, led largely by wealthy mer- 


chants. Another was the chauvinist Istiklai. or Independ- 


ence Party, comprising many of the junior officials and 
army officers who had followed Rashid Alt. Three were 
progressive parties, alike in advocating free elections, 


evacuation of foreign troops, distribution of state, not 


private, lands, and an inde pendent Arab state in Pales- 
tine, but differing somewhat in leadership and following. 
The pro-Communist National Liberation Party was not 
licensed. 

The actual membership of the new 


progressive par- 


ties was only some thousands—their newspapers, like 
other Iraqi papers, had a maximum ¢ rculation of 3,000 
—but they were a nightmare to the Iraqi feudalists. At 


the end of May the 


Regent withdrew his support of 
: I 


Suweidi and replaced him with Arshed Umari, who sus- 
pended six journals in his first month in office. 
Last summer political warfare, st mulated by Anglo- 


was almost as hot as the broiling sun 


Soviet tension, 
In Bagdad a student was killed when police fired on a 
National 


the evacuation of Brit sh troops. But the shots that 


demonstration of the Liberation Party urging 


echoed around the world were those fired at the striking 
é 

Ki rkuk oll W orkers. 
The tia k field, one of the most valuable in the 


world, is waa by the Iraq Petroleun 


pays only eight shillings a 


a. ae company is jointly owned by American, 
tish, French, and Dutch erns, but its top person- 


is sane entirely British. Wages were good, for 
Iraq, but had not kept up with the rise in prices. Work- 
ers had to walk at least a mile 
Kirkuk to the fields. There was a critical housing short 
age because the number 
had washed away many of their mud hovels. 


and floods 
The I. P. C.’s opposition to the formation of a union 
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The Iraqi government and its British advisers, recog- 
nizing the danger in this incident—on the very same day 
80,000 workers went on strike in the Anglo-Iranian 
oil fields in Abadan—trushed conciliators to the spot 
and induced the workers to go back to work by promising 
that conditions would be improved and that there would 
be no discrimination against the strike leaders. All the 
ringleaders were in fact soon fired on one pretext or an- 
other, but, partly under British government pressure, 
important concessions have been made. Wages have 
been raised from 16 to 75 per cent, a daily allowance 
of 20 cents for rent has been added, medical facilities 
have been extended, and plans have been made for 400 
workers’ houses when materials become available. My 
trip to Kirkuk convinced me that while labor relations 
have improved, the company and the cooperating local 
authorities have no intention of allowing anything but 
a company union. 

The Kirkuk shooting aroused tremendous indignation, 
but anger rose still higher in August when the British, 
to counter what they considered a threat to their Abadan 
fields, moved troops into the Iraqi port of Basra just 
across the border from Iran. The nationalist papers in 
Bagdad asserted that this was a violation of the Anglo- 
Iraqi treaty, which allows reinforcements only in case 
of a threat of war. The papers were thereupon sup- 


pressed and their editors imprisoned, This provoked a 


printers’ and railway workers’ strike. Arrests were the 


order of the day. 


When in London last fall, Foreign Minister Fadhil 
Jemali, according to a highly placed Iraqi source, boasted 
of these “‘anti-Communist measures” to Mr. Bevin. To 
his surprise Mr. Bevin suggested that blind repression 
was not the best way of fighting communism. When in- 
formed of this, the Regent, already made jittery by Pre- 
mier Umari's erratic actions, called for his resignation 
and gave the post to the agile, experienced Nouri Said 
with instructions to hold elections. 

If any proof were needed, the recent elections have 
demonstrated Nouri’s amazing skill as a manipulator, in 
which he is equaled in the Middle East only by Persia’s 
Premier Qavam. As a result of the government's victory, 
Iraq's parliament will be filled with the usual subservient 
merchant-landlord representatives, but the crudities of 
pre-war practices will have been avoided. In the past what 
were known as “telephone elections” were held. Parties 
were illegal, but the feudal sheiks and city merchants put 
up candidates. Then the night before the balloting the 
Minister of Interior's assistants called the provincial 
governors on the telephone and informed them, in 
cipher, which candidates were to win and by how many 
votes. Later, unless there was a mistake in deciphering, 
the figures ordered were announced as the electoral 
results. 
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As in Turkish times elections are indirect—that js 
have two steps—and the political parties were much tog 
weak to hope for more than a scattering of urban seas; 
even in an unfettered election. But Nouri took no 
chances, although he wanted to preserve the outward trap. 
pings of “‘free elections.” His first step was to br 1k 
up the united front of the political parties which had 
been driven together by his predecessor's repressive 
measures. In November he split off the Liberals and 
National Democrats and persuaded their representatives 
to join his Cabinet on the promise of free elections and 
full scope for the political parties. Then he procecded 
to suppress the extreme, underground left. Iraq has two 
sectarian Communist factions with a combined member- 
ship of about a thousand, Their immediate program; 
differ very little from those of the progressive partics, 
but they emphasize mass demonstrations and under- 
ground organization of the oil and railway workers, 
legal unions not being permitted. In mid-January 
secret printing presses and over fifty leading figures 
both organizations were seized. Apparently the p 
failed to uncover any Soviet connection because Nouri s 
best effort to discredit them has been to suggest that 
they were financed by the Zionists. Actually they ha 
attacked Zionism as a creature of British imperialism a 
sponsored an Anti-Zionist League. 

Even before the left was weakened by these arrests 
was clear that all the legal parties were kept in a st: 
jacket by being banned from the provinces. At the end 
December the Liberal and National Democratic mi: 
ters resigned from the Cabinet. In January the N2- 
tional Union and People’s parties decided to boycvtt 
the elections because, instead of giving the parties | 
scope as promised, Premier Nouri had deftly pass 
the buck by saying it was up to the governors, who 
turn said their police chiefs had to decide whether the 
opening of party branches was a “threat to security 2 
order.’ Under this ingenious scheme even the conser\ 
tive Liberal Party has been allowed only five brancli: 
in the seventy-one provinces, 
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The Hague, April 1 

HE new Dutch Labor Party is one of the few rea!ly 
creative new political impulses upon the European 
continent. It represents a combination of the old 
Socialist Party, never strong in Holland, the left wing of 

e Protestant churches, and a few left-wing Catholics. It 

at present in a coalition government with the Catholic 
Party, the opposition being the traditionally conservative 
Calvinist parties. 

What is creative about the party is that it has healed 
1 Holland the breach between Marxism and Christianity 
existing generally on the Continent. It consciously fash- 

ns its program, or at least its orientation, on the example 

British Labor. Like the British party it is pragmatic ally 

er than dogmatically Socialist. Socialism, in its view, 

a political-economic program, not a religion or a cure- 

for the ills of the world. therefore disavows the 
sition of Continental Marxism, which usually chal- 
ges not merely the economics of capitalism but the 

le traditional Christian culture of the West. The 
sarty is as intent as British Labor to gain the support of 

e middle classes as well as of industrial labor. 

Unlike the British party, which has always been quasi- 
Christian and quasi-Socialist but which has never repre- 
entec ed an explicit alliance of church and labor leaders, 

Dutch party has in its leadership some of the most 
prominent leftist churchmen, particularly those responsi- 
ble for the missionary enterprise of the Dutch church. 
One of the new points of contact between labor and the 
church is, in fact, the affinity between the Socialist criti- 

sm of Indonesian imperialism and the conviction of the 
nore advanced missionary leaders of the church that im- 
rial support for the Christian missionary enterprise is 
rong. The influence of the party has greatly contrib- 
uted to the liberalism of the government's position on 

e Indonesian independence movement. 

The Labor Party controls 29 of the 100 seats in the 
Dutch Parliament. That it should hold office in alliance 


with the Catholics, who have always polled 33 per cent 
of the votes in Holland, rather than with the old Chris- 
’ 


tian anti-revolutionary party simply means that Catholi- 
cism, however conservative, has, as usual in Europe, a con- 
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nection with political labor by way of the Catholic trade 
unions. The Calvinist party is, on the other hand, solidly 
bourgeois and has always mixed middle-class conserva 

tism with Christian piety in the manner that justifies Karl 


Marx's acute observation: ‘The beginning of all criticism 
is the criticism of religion.’’ Lutheranism in Europe has 
usually been as conservative but not so explicitly — 
Dutch Calvinism, on the other hand, has been explicitly 
political in much the same fashion as Catholicism. The 
politics of Holland have been dominated for generations 
by these religiously oriented parties, partly because Hol- 
land ts one of the least secularized of industrial nations. 

The Christian leaders in the Labor Party were some 
what disappointed that they did not gain more seats in the 
first parliamentary election. The prestige of some of the 
larly of Dr. Henrik Kraemer, one of 


the most respected missionary leaders in the whole Pr 


churchmen, partic 


tant world, was so great that a larger number of the 
rank and file was expected to follow him. But that was 
a little too much to expect. Holland, like Switzerland 
ind Sweden 


bourgeois nation 





of the farmer are allied much as the farmers and big 
; 1, i alls . > 1 2 ) : 
industry are allied in our Republican Party. 
One might assume that in such a situation the confi 
betw the “Christian ek need tie Catal Soul 
etween me nristian rignt and the socanst reel ng 
of the Continent, which heiped to destroy the social and 
cultural fabric of Eu ce ee ay 
cultural fabric of Europe and even now prevents either 
the social or the spiritual reconstruction of many Euro- 
pean nations ke i heen con here — 
eal ations, would have Deen conduc ted 1ére with par- 
a oe ) } 
ticular acrimony. The new impulse which gave rise to the 
Woe ) , : by ft thr ~ . ¢ . 
Labor Party is therefore the more remarkable and the 
nore D eworthy. While it is not likele that the nari 
more praise ortny. While if 1s not lixeiy that the party 
~ be at.to + Lake hs lid midAleclaec 
Will ever De adie to snake the solid Midadile-class conserva- 


tism of the Dutch agrarian, it has gained support in the 
< 4 ai 


ows 


impoverished middle-class life of the urban centers anc 
bids fair to win the industrial classes completely. It may 
even in time be able to forge at least a working alliance 
with the labor wing of the Catholic Party, if the interests 
of the Catholic workers ever come into sharp conflict 


+h, +h nalic £ the. nar 


With Te policy OF the pa©riy. 


The sigaifican 


’ + 4 
stable non-Communist governments primafily Decause of 
~~ 


the breach between the Marxist parties and the Christ: 


right. All these Christian parties have a left wing which 


has more in common on economic issues with the Social- 
) + ~. x 
ist Party an with its ow Us however, it 1s pre- 


common 


























cause with the Socialists. One of the disappointin 
th the M. R. P. in France an 


Christian Democrats in Italy is that various 


y 
5 
} 
| 


genuinely 


creative “lay Catholic’ developments in these parties, 
growing out of the resistance movements, have come 
‘ r , ep ] } hy ] lamina The lero 
progressively under hierarchical domination. The clergy 


insist on making monopoly in religious instruction the 
dominant issue and thus spoil any possibility of a work- 
ing alliance with the Socialists. Sometimes the Conti- 
nental Socialists, unlike their Dutch brothers, also con- 
tribute to this impasse by a dogmatic secularism. If 
Europe should fail to achieve a stable economic or politi- 
cal life, ecclesiastical institutions, seeking to preserve 
their perquisites or even to restore medieval conditions, 
will have a high responsibility for the failure. 

The Dutch Labor Party is not at all impressed with 
the present seemingly high living standard of the Dutch 
nation. It insists that living conditions are better in 
Holland than in Britain because Holland is not balancing 
its export-import budget. (Nor are the British for that 
matter.) Holland hopes to retain a large trade with the 





Ill. Big Jim of Alabama 


Birmingham, Alabama, April 2 
N BIRMINGHAM there is a little factory, equipped 
with modern machinery, in which technology dictates 
the presence of many workers in one room. Some are 

white, some Negro. Each man does his job, and racial 
friction has never entered the shop. But human relations 
in the South are not so modern as the machinery in this 
factory. Convention, originating in bourbon days, de- 
mands segregation, and since the owners of the factory 
are not radicals, and do not want to be called radicals, 
they conform to the convention. To reconcile convention 
with technology they have made two big doors into the 
factory room. Over the top of one is inscribed “White” 
and over the other “Colored.” The workers come in by 
different doors but once inside sit or stand side by side, 
just as they came along the street on the other side of the 
door. Thus convertion and technology are both satisfied; 
if they were persons instead of abstractions, they would 
surely wear complacent if embarrassed smiles. 





A. G. MEZERIK, author of “The Revolt of the South 
and West,” has spent the past several months making 
a new survey of the South. This is the third article 


of a series he is writing on current political and eco- 


nomic trends in various Southern states. 
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Dixie in Black and White 


BY A. G. MEZERIK 
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Indies, even if Indonesia gains complete independe: 
and it trusts its intensive agriculture for the usual surplus 
of eggs, dairy products, and vegetables. But there m 
not be as large a market for these exports in an impoy- 
¢rished Europe. 

The Dutch party, with whose leaders I had the pleas. 
ure of meeting this week, is as concerned as any similar 
group in Europe that the Continent should not fal! to 
communism. It is, however, fully aware that drawing a 
strategic line beyond which communism may not go in 
Western Europe will be of no avail if behind that | 
Western Europe does not regain economic and polit 
health. It is grateful that American power is to remain 
in Europe and yet apprehensive about American pov 
Many party leaders were perturbed by Truman's Tex; 
speech on “‘free enterprise,” having assumed that that 
was the slogan of Republicanism. They wanted to kn 
whether it was a kind of golden calf to which all parties 
had to make obeisance. They assured me that impover- 
ished Europe required a managed economy and that 
unless we understood this, all our help would be vain. 


This is a minor manifestation of the clearly discernib! 
changes which are being forced on the South as it passes 
through the stages of industrialization. To the unsolved 
problems of a primitive agricultural era are now added 
Birmingham those of a relatively primitive industrial 
economy. How primitive can be judged by the fact that 
the average family income in Alabama in 1850 was $1 
a year, and in 1938 it was only $130. Share-cropping, 
tenant farming, concentration on one crop, and une 
nomical production methods persist, but are jumbled up 
with such innovations as mechanical cotton pickers, flame 
throwers, and harvesting combines. Consideration of th: 
industrial worker's needs and productive capacity is re- 
tarded by the hold on Alabama of the two great n 
nopolies, the United States Steel Corporation and the 
Commonwealth and Southern Power Company. W’ith 
these undigested problems and relationships are inter 
twined the frustrated aspirations of a business class wh 
would go into manufacturing but cannot while mo- 
nopolistic restrictions prevail, and of an artisan class 
which would master technology but cannot while the 
South lacks training facilities. 

Necessarily, this conglomeration of unsolved difficu!- 
ties produces confusion, ill feeling, and misunderstand 
ing. But the problems cannot be evaded, and because 
they are always present, a growing number of people 
here are beginning to see what it is they want, thoug! 
























o not vet see clearly how they will get it. They 
sualize a future in which they will not only have the 
machinery of production but enjoy the fruits of that pro- 

n, Alabama has marvelously rich ore and coal de- 


In Birmingham, the state's most important city, 


, 
al Ol he country s largest cei | ants. #ilapamMa 
} , } } t 
s bridges and highways, hospitals and scho It 

+ } ] + + } rt } > 
uild them because it cannc aftiord to Du ¢ 


which is produ ed from its own ore, coal, and flux. 
Alabama wants a greater volume of production usable in 
a than has ever bccn dreamed of in the Pittsburgh 
ofiices of Big Steel or t Wall Street luncheon clubs 
where Commonwealth and Southern executives meet the 
rtners of J. P. Morgan and Company. 
[he eagerness of the people of the South for more 
is fails to delight the big corporations, for the good 


+ 


yn that the people cannot buy what they need unless 
es are lowered through more efficient production 
ds and removal of artificial restraints. Also neces- 
ry is a wage system which provides a standard of living 
2! to that in the North. Only with such a wage system 
it be possible for the worker to pay, directly or in 
for the houses, schools, hospitals he wants. 
Waste of motion, waste of material, and waste of 
power characterize the production methods of the 
tire country. In the South the waste is worse because 
archaic farming methods and primitive industrial 
anization. Some wastage is easily seen, and its elimi- 
iemanded, But there is an equally costly invisi- 
ble wastage due to rigging of prices by monopolies 
to patent pools and freight rates which exclude men and 
men from economic opportunity, to control of money 
an Eastern corporate aristocracy. In these is snarled the 
progress of the entire South. 
On every side Southerners see pillaged forests, eroded 
is, exhausted mines. This waste, being of the old era 
ks change and explains much. Unless the people of 
Alabama can recapture control of their own destiny, 
future is lost, along with their wonderful natural re- 
urces. For them it is anything but an academic quest: 


» decision must be made quickly or fifty years from 


? 


now Alabama and the South will be an tmpoverishe 
igricultural wasteland. Labor leaders worry about it; 
middle-of-the road college groups study every aspect of 
the problem; patriotic and civic-minded aristocrats call it 
the paramount question. And with these vocal groups 


stand a great many of the three million people on th 
farms and in the cities of Alabama. 
How else explain the fact that poll-tax Alabama, by 


electing John Sparkman to sit in the United States Senate 
vith the able Lister Hill, has shown itself to be at present 


} . | nl + th 


the most liberal state of the South? How else explain the 
popular vote for Governor Folsom, who, though he 
mugged through much of his campaign, kept insist- 
ing that he intended to carry on the New Deal as Gov- 
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There its promise ia 





; Sas ry = : 

abama private governmen Vulcan will give 
way to government by the people 

THE PEOPLE CHO E A GOVERNOR 
Biz fim | 1 took the oa f < as Governor on 
7 1 } , ’ 

January 20. Montgomery had not wit: d such a color- 
ful since 1 1 out to watch Jefferson 
Dai n en ¢ six gray horses, ride 
through the city in 1861. Folsom had invited the people 


of the state to come 
to his imauguration, 
and 100,000 accepted. 
(The record vote in 
Alabama 1s only 
300.000.) The Gov- 
ernor's reception, for 
obvious reasons, was 
held in an airplane 
hangar. 

the new Governor, 
thirty-eight years old, 


% 


a fQiant stanaing Six 





‘. , , bi a 

feet e1eht inches, had 

got around to see the people during his campaign. He had 
suecled ith 0.299 S.ctiee eee ot, ¢ _ _ St . 

traveled with a hiil-billy band, the Strawberry Pickers, 
2 | M | * rene " . ? _— | 

and had carried as stage props a corn-shuck mop and a 

S 4 

suds bucket, with which he promused to sweep out the 

* , ‘ ‘ 1 rT? , 
Big Mules” (the big plantation owners of the Black 

i 

Belt) and the monopolies. The people listened; at first 

hecau Polerun..withe thie hackos of deine om 

because Folsom—with his backero of working on 


WPA, sailing in the merchant marine, and serving as 


1 doorman in front of a big New York movie 





ouse was 2 ocx j 1rer r 1 en O¢€ 1S ) « "a 
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seemed goo nd necessan 
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Folsom had start 2 political nobox d the 
? + .er 
important peop 1e heads of Birminegh rporations 
and the Big Mules, p 1m e heed excem to laugh 
2 } . 2 Bs ' sive 
it him as mountebank. And en suddenly came the 
primary ele , e big xk. The Big Mules were 
‘ 
n danger. 
> 3 on _— + In t - hoh 
Press Na f: sw 4 ’ ! Ciuos 
; ° + } ~ 4 eT" 
and at the Hotel Tutweiic ce Birmingham's élite 
’ ' } - 
aig gl 4 _" ® ee ce: “Folson 
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2 dr if Folsom can't resist a skir Folsom 
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port. The noise was great, so 
tT tie + wine + 
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ther z ? 
noisemakers that they were B 4 









t had a very differes fl yn them 
frot They had heard vat kind of 
talk befor ibout F. D. R., and from the very same 
voices. Disregarding the big press, emp! ers pressure, 

id plantation owners’ coaxings, they made up their 
minds 


The voters considered Folsom’s program for the future, 


ot the scandal retailed about his past: a $40 monthly 
pension for the aged, an $1,800 a year minimum for 
teachers, hard-surface highways so that the small farmer 

hie ine 


could get his produce to market. They thought about his 
I ; 
proposal for a constitutional convention designed to take 


the state vernment out of the hands of absentee cor- 


porations and quisling landlords and give it back to the 
made up their minds as to the merit of his 


demand for an end to the poll tax, and for legislative 


i 


peopl They 


reapportionment which would shear from the sparsely 
populated Black Belt, controlled by rich plantation own- 
ers, its voting preponderance over the industrial counties 
of northern Aijabama. Their decision was determined by 


all these issues, plus the affection they had built up for 


g. Folsom was in—by the largest 


Big Jim and his clownin 
majority ever given any candidate in Alabama. 


THE BOSWELL AMENDMENT 

The monopoly boys and their Big Mule henchmen 
took a bad shaking up, but they have not quit trying to 
keep their control of the state and they are not going to 
quit. The election results were no more than announced 
when they began their campaign for the Boswell amend- 
ment. There was just time to pass it, they estimated, be- 
fore Folsom took office. To the dethroned overlords it 
was obvious that the election of Folsom and later of 
Senator Sparkman added up to an extension of democracy 
in Alabama, and as has happened often before in the 
South, a rearguard action was attempted. A traditional 
pattern was followed. The Boswell amendment was 
directed at the historic target, the Negro. He, at least, 
could be kept from enjoying the benefits of democracy. 

White supremacy came on stage with a bang. The in- 
cumbent Governor, Chauncey Sparks, announced that 
Negroes and whites could live together peacefully and 
harmoniously only if ‘absolute segregation” were recog- 
nized as the ‘‘first essential of a workable racial society.” 
He demanded the amendment to “prevent a flood of 
Negro registration.” 

It was also demanded by one of Folsom’s supporters, 
a dubious character who proclaimed the sanctity of the 
Ku Klux Klan; whereupon the Governor-elect announced 
his opposition to the amendment and one of the big ques- 
tions which were troubling Alabama's liberals was an- 
swered. There had been doubt about Folsom’s sincerity, 
but on this issue he was forthright and quick, and his 


erstwhile K. K. K. friends jumped off his band-wagon 
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and back into their sheets and hoods. To the voices of 
Klansmen was added that of former Governor Frank 
Dixon, now attorney for some of the biggest Northern. 
controlled interests. Dixon toured the state, speaking to 
the luncheon clubs and proving to every Kiwanis and 
Rotary member by a dramatic and exact mathematical 
calculation that if the Boswell amendment failed to pass 
the percentage of Negroes in the Legislature would be 
at least equal to the percentage of Negroes in the gen- 
eral population. He didn’t say it “might” be; he stated 
this prospect as a certainty. 

One of Alabama's leading attorneys characterizes t! 
Boswell amendment as an “immoral action.”’ This lawyer 
has never been a liberal on race questions. In fact, he has 


oe 


defended the registrars of several counties who have 
denied Negroes the right to register. Yet he said, “I 
couldn't take the Boswell amendment. It is set up to give 
the county registrar arbitrary power. It doesn’t matter 
how severe we make the qualifications to vote, but « 
made we must register all those who can meet them 
The amendment defines a voter as one having the abi! 
to ‘read and write, understand and explain any article 
of the Constitution of the United States.” It also requires 
registrants to be “of good character’’ and to “understand 
the duties and obligations of good citizenship.” The 
catch is that the registrar, who is part of the political 
machine, is the sole judge of whether the applicant meets 
these tests. Obviously, first the Negroes would be denied 
the vote and then all but the favored whites. 

The lawyer I have quoted became a leader in the fig 
against the amendment. He was joined by Folsom, Lister 
Hill, some of the largest newspapers, and all of labor 
But the people of Alabama had reached the peak of thei 
political excitement in the Folsom run-off and they di 
not turn out to defeat it. The amendment passed 
That was a setback. It served warning on the new gov- 
ernor that though he might have won the battle for the 
governorship, the war for domination of the state was 


still undecided. 

Big Jim was thinking of all this as he stood before the 
massed thousands on his inauguration day and said, ‘| 
believe in the kind of democracy that goes back to the 
branch heads and bush arbors. That's the kind of democ- 
racy that gives the average man and woman more to say 
about the way their government is run. That means we're 
going to get rid of worn-out restrictions on voting.”’ And 
to the Big Mules and the power and steel overlords he 
threw a defiant challenge: “We're going to have cheap 
electric power all over Alabama. We're going to have | 
at every farmer’s doorstep and in every factory. Thos 
who own our natural resources—our ores, our coal, ou 


© 


oo 


2 


river valleys—have got to use these resources for the 
development of our state. If our democracy is strong, 
it has to have a regeneration every now and then... . 
I am not afraid of too much democracy. I am afraid of 
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which Governor Arnall had brought 


I nquest on the british Press 


BY AYLMER VALLANCE 
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follows a period in which the 
the stroke of elemental dis: 
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whose lectures on the philosophy of Aristotle your cor- 
respondent, in the din edie bef re World War I, learned 


forgotten. The other members of 
the commission, including Mr. J. B. Priestley, Lady Vio- 
let Bonham-Carter, and Mr. John Benstead, 
secretary of the N of Railwaymen, make up 


betwee 


much that he has now 
general 
ynal Union 
cross-section of the 


urly re presentative 


iblic, 


n them a f 


newspaper-reading p but the commission is defti- 
weak in members with first-hand experience of 
ists on it—-Sir 


Scotima 


writer on the 


f 
Fleet Street. There are two ex-journal 
c > Waters, late 

K. Ensor, 


Guardian—but neither 


editor of the Edinburgh 


and Mr. R. C. formerly “ee er 
Man hester 


the modern commercialized pre 


knows much of 


The commission is 
enjoined to inquire into the control, management, and 
f the press, including “the financial structure 


and to make 


owners po 


and monopolistic tendencies in control,”’ 


any recommendations which, in its opinion, will “further 

free expression of opinion through the press with the 

grestes st practicable accuracy in the presentation of news.” 
} 


That “monopolistic tendencies” exist is a proposition 
! A 


which the inquirers should have little difficulty in accept- 


ing. In the fifty years that have elapsed since Lord 
Northcliffe, then Alfred Harmsworth, founded the 
Daily Mail, the history of the popular, mass-circulation 


this country has been that of the growth of ; 


press in 
highly capitalized 


y small number of dominant, 
Today the independent daily journals can 


relativel 
press combines 
be counted almost on the fingers of one hand. TI 
the Manchester Guardian, the Communist Daily Vi 
(which belongs to a cooperative society), the Yorkshire 
Post, the Glasgow Herald, and the Edinburgh Scotsman 
—this almost exhausts the list; and in the field of Sun- 
day newspapers the independents consist only of the 
Observer, Reynolds’, and the News of the World. The 
lion’s share of the press belongs to a few large corpora- 
tions. At their head, in terms of magnitude, is the group 
controlled by two brothers, Lords Kemsley and Camrose 
(formerly J. G. and W. E. Berry), who manage between 
them three national daily papers, four national Sunday 
papers, seventeen provincial daily and Sunday papers, and 
over ninety weekly periodicals. Next comes the Rother- 
mere group, with the Daily Mail, Sunday Dispatch, and 
Evening News in London, together with ten provincial 
dailies and six provincial weeklies. Then there is the 
Beaverbrook group with the Daily Express, Sunday Ex- 
press, and London Evening Standard; the Odhams group, 


1e Time f, 


"orker 


publishers of the Daily Herald, the Sunday People, and 
twenty weekly periodicals; the Cadbury group with 
the News Chronicle and London (evening) Star; the 
tabloid Daily Mirror and Sunday Pictorial group; the 


“Westminster Press,” controlling twelve provincial daily 


papers, one provincial Sunday paper, and thirty provin- 
“Provincial Newspapers,” 


cial periodicals; and, finally, 


publishers of four provincial dailies and ten provincial 
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weeklies and periodicals. The aggreea 


morning papers in this country are now close to sixte 


. OF this tot: 


of the ne Wspaper combines listed above. 
1 


he question which the commission may 


my! 
il hos 


— 


aiff 14 


oped into a large-scale capitalist 


ull, do B 


expression of opinion Wit! 


ace. To what extent, if at ttish a f 


in fact, to provide “free 
greatest practic tble accurar 


The commission will doubt 


y in the presentation of news 
1, 


less 


find ample evidence t 
the hostile to the governm 


It may find, | 


press ~ minontl 
p} ress pred MUNAntly 


which happens to be in power today. 


that the commercialization of the press has led to und 


dependence on advertisers in the sense that newsp 
the 

contented members of an 
interest in life is the pu sini of branded goods. It : 
even find evidence to support the view that the tend 
of the managements of mass-circulation newspaper gr 


has 


all want to give impression that their readers 


cquisitive society whose | 


been to feed their readers on sensations and tri 
1 


ties, with the result that the electorate is given very 


adequate information on domestic or world affairs. B 


what is the answer to the argument, which the advo 
of the status quo will advance, that a commercia! 
press exists to give the public what it wants, and 
large circulations are a proof that the purchaser is 

fied? As for “truth” in the presentation of the news, 

if pr 
issuing by managements of directives on the treatment 
news, it would be difficult enough for the commission 
find definite proof that news is deliberately distort 


racticing journalists are bold enough to testify t 


e sales of dail 


r 








il, over fourteen million are products 


have greater 
in deciding is whether a press which has devel. 
industry is a social men- 


\ 


, 


And, in any event, at what point does the “angling” of 


news pass beyond the limits of reasonable objectivit 
The commission will be up against Pilate’s question. 
The fact is that the British 
the natural function of a predominantly capitalist - 
ciety, and behaves as such. There is no obvious met! 
of changing its character unless the government wer: 
follow the example set by Czechoslovakia and pass a | 
making it illegal for a newspaper to be published ex 


press, as it exists today 


, 


by a recognized political party or cultural association. 
] 


From such a revolutionary remedy the present Ro 
Commission—whose membership, by and large, | 
distinctly liberal tinge—will certainly shrink; nor i 
likely to recommend any form of 

s of America’s Sherman act. What it may d 
adoption of a system whereby the 


presum abl 


the line 
to a 


ernment of 


? P 1 
ivocaie the 





the day would be entitled 
paper—to have one editorial column set aside in ¢ 


daily paper for an official news hand-out. This 


“trust-busting” alon 


doubtless do something to promote the better political 


education of citizens, but 
alter the character of a press run by, and in the int 


of, large-scale capitalist corporations. 


it would not enema”) 


est 
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EVERY BODY’S 
BUSINESS 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 





Bethlehem’s Forgotten Men 


is As 


’ , EADERS of The Nation, I am sure, will be surprised to 
a Dims that ‘‘management is the real forgotten man in 
es onomy of the country today.’ However, I have this 1m- 
int news straight from the je s mouth, from one of 
est-known and most highly paid corporate executives— 


the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 


i residing at the corporation’s annual mcet- 


| ne G. Grace, chairman of 
pa Mr. 


TS af t Wilmington 


Grace, | 
" Delaware, let fall this pregnant sentence 
defense of an amended pension 
h wil 


the corporation's leading officers. 


e course of a vigorous 
t the chief effect of whic be to raise immensely the 


d of retirement pay for 
- 1s mecessary to increase managerial incentives in this 


he argued, in order to attract first-class ability, since 


taxes precluded savings from salaries for old age. 
the course of his speech Mr. Grace developed the thesis 

there is no better way of appraising t the worth of an 
loyee than by the compensation paid him.”’ This seems a 
tionable proposition, but, in any case, it could only be 
lid when an employee's compensation ts objectively deter- 
] 


The chief officers of Bethlehem Steel, however, also 


ose the Board of Directors, so that they are in the 
inate position of appraising their own worth. No one 
say that they are hampered in this task by false gt 


listed in 


‘directors and/or officers” 


ectively the sixteen men the corporat: 


1's 
nent as received in 1946 the 
bie 


of $2,209,744—an advance of $72 


Being 


,O31 over their aggre- 


compensation in 1945 “forgotten” manager 


rtainly has its attractions. 


On top of this, the new pension plan insures the better- 


d executives of Bethlehem, including the directors, a more 


t J] 1 in ' 
comiortable old age. Hitherto the maximum pensior 
ible has been $25,000: now, after forty years in the cor- 


ition’s service employees can draw 40 per cent of their 

rage annual compenestana during the ten years preceding 

retirement with no ceiling whatsoever. Mr. Grace himself has 

tion aived all rights under the plan, but seven of his fellow- 

lirectors are now in line for pensions exceeding $40,000, 
th two of them entitled to well over $70,000. 


With most — made out to the management, this 
' an was approved by a large majority of the stockholders. 






ba ee But the adverse vote was by no means insignificant and prob- 

y would have been larger but for the fact that the plan, in 

dition to removing the ceiling on pensions, also raised the 

nimum from $400 to $600. 

At the meeting both the executive salary and pension pay- 
nen ts were challenged by Lewis Gilbert of New York, who 
was unkind enough to make comparisons between the total 
paid to Bethlehem officers and directors and that received 

rest y the officers and directors of United States Steel—$706,123. 
Was it to be assumed, he asked, that the management of 
i 


Bethlehem was worth three times as n 





“1 R n : ee ; , at 
competitor? Mr. Grace was clearly incensed by this eS 


tion. Under his black, bushy eyebrows his pink « s took 
I 
: ; 

on a deeper hue. The comparison, he sna was Gu 1- 


1em’s board, unlike that of 


Stee] mposed entirely of full-time rkine director 
oteei, was Composed entirely Of full-tume working directors. 


We can, however, properly compare payments to the three 


chief executives in each company 


in 
t 
- 8 
tw 
1% 
‘Pp 


Chairman = ae a ' 
President kk he ae A ae 154,800 
Comptroiier . . . . + 170,520 . .. . 107,000 


Bethlchem Steel Corporation has 74,117 
whom eight only, apart from men connected with the man- 
person at the annual meeting 
ngs was taken by Lewis Gil- 
bert, a young man of independent means who has earned the 


} =. a § r , 
title of “munority stockholder No. 


Ous COMpany meetings and pressing for greater measures of 
At the Bethlehem gathering Gilbert 


which he has frequently moved 


Cor rporate democracy 

, ' 

introduced two resolutions 

with varying degrees of success elsewhere. 
} | r +] 


the first was to change the locale of the annual meeting from 


Wilmington to New York; the second provided for a ‘‘rea- 


I 

sonably complete and impartial account” of proceedings at 
‘ } nt tn ct Lt lder ~~ + 

the annual meeting to be sent to stockholders requesting 


These seem moderate enough reforms, but they are 


a. ~ * = ‘ 1 } . ’ . 1 ' ‘ : \ = 
The first would make it possible for a larger number of 
I : 
stockholders to take part in the annual meeting and to get 


acquainted with the men they employ to manage their prop- 
erty. ne second would Cnadie the vast May y OF SCO KNOIG- 
ers who cannot come to meetings under any circumstances to 


know what criticisms, if any, were made of management and 





—_ . warad An er nm m} +f 
how they were answered. An increasing number of important 
corporations, some under prodding by Mr. Gilbert 5 
friends, some simply from a good sense of public rela i, 


have started to send reports to their stockholders. A few— 


General Mills is a notable example—have taken ste to 


facilitate attendance at annual mectings 

But too many managements are like that of Bethlehem. 
They take the view that stockholders should be neith a 
nor heard, that their sole duty is to fill out their proxies. 
They don’t want eniemsiere larger attendance at meeti y 
makin g them more accessible; after all, the insatiable curiosity 

Mr. Gilbert and similar ‘‘agitators’’ might prove d n- 
certingly infectious. Similarly, reports of meetings, if “reason- 
ably complete and impartial,’’ would reveal the : 0- 
ceedings were not always as smoott 1 au as man- 


agemeat would desire and might stir up a dangerous increase 


of interest on the part of stockholders. The Bethlehem man- 
rer ] ¢ #1, .+ —: e An _ ow % ‘ — 
agemem ciaims that reports are unne COSSary Decause the ft SS 





on April 8 at Wilmington i taken very , I can 
testify #hat this is not so. The New York Times had a fairly 





adequé@ report, thougn it did 


aries. The Wall Street Journal's very brief story referred to 





the uucrease in minin lum pensions but on a yf 
the controversial features of the plan. From the 
tne controversial ieatures OF the pian rom tne s 
pe unt of Cw, P Cc us KING Is W pi if 
TY ’ : 

may suit DE Cit 5 A C J « 
they Vv . Wa . We VV - =) ’ > ‘> ~ ’ _s 
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IN ONE EAR 


BY LOU FRANKEL 


public cory 


take charge of all in- 
ternational short-wave 
broadca in th 


Assistant Secretary otf 
State William Benton 
is now in actual con- 


1 
trol of all such short 


wave programs, the 
proposed new set-up scems to many persons in the radio 
industry just another example of inept government’ action. 

The plan to create the International Broadcasting Founda- 
tion of the United States is really part of the government's 
current effort to sell the idea of American democracy all over 
the globe. At the same time it foreshadows the end of inter- 
national short-wave broadcasting by the domestic commercial 
radio industry for at least a generation, if not for good. 

As defense against the propaganda broadcasts of the Axis 
transmitters at the beginning of the war, the United States set 
up the Office of War Information and the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Later it went on the 
offensive in the short-wave war with the formation of the 
Psychological Warfare Unit at SHAEF and the operation of 
ABSIE, the American Broadcasting Station in Europe. After 
V-E Day effective American short-wave broadcasting almost 
ceased. The only way to save it was for the State Department 
to take it over, and that is what happened. 

Difficulties were encountered immediately. Writers, pro- 
ducers, and idea men, who had, as the saying goes, ‘cooked 
with gas” during the war, found themselves stymied by the 
hidebound conservatism of the State Department. Better sal- 
aries were available in commercial radio, and now that the 
war was won this talent shuttered its typewriters and moved 
on. The only consolation for the department was that the 
exodus lessened the chances of an international incident. The 
professional diplomats had never been able to explain to the 
professional radio men the double-talking technique of inter- 
national diplomacy. In fact, the fear that something might be 
said at any moment which would cause trouble later was be- 
hind the State Department's desire to see a public corporation 
run our international broadcasts. 

Today the State Department has thirty-six transmitters in 
the United States beaming programs in twenty-six languages. 
To the world these programs are the official voice of Amer- 
ica. Frequently the State Department is made uneasy by hav- 
ing to put a thing “on the record” when every concept of 
diplomacy calls for innuendo and inference and refraining 
from definite statements as long as possible. It would prefer 
to have short-wave broadcasts handled by some outside agency 
under the eye of the diplomats. In that way trial ba!loons 
could be floated—and disowned if badly punctured, 
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Another reason why the State Department wishes to ty 
the short waves over to a separate agency is that it is lee; 
of economy-minded Congressmen. At present its operation 
international radio costs something over $5,000,000 a year 
Congress were to trim its budget, the short-wave unit wou 
have to be cut. The proposed International Broadcas: 
Foundation would be less likely to suffer. 

The foundation would be administered by a board of | 
teen trustees appointed by the President and confirmed by t! 
Senate. Thirteen of the trustees would be “‘distinguis! 
private citizens serving without salary; the Secretary of § 
would be the fourteenth member, and a director at $1: 

a year would complete the board. It would be financed 
Congressional appropriations, although the proposed char 
permits the sale of time and the acceptance of contributior 
By virtue of its non-civil service status the I. B. F. would ; 
be limited by government salary ceilings in buying talent 

The I. B. F. would have full control and use of the inte; 
national wave lengths. Today fifty such wave lengths are 
use, most of which were preempted during the war. Bet 
the war we had only nineteen short-wave signals, and aft: 
the International Communications Conference next month ws 
shall undoubtedly wind up with fewer than the fifty-six n 
used and possibly with no more than the original ninete 
The result will be more crowding in an already crowde 
operation. For this reason the Federal Communications C 
mission has said it would transfer control to the I. B. F. 

For this reason, too, the World Wide Broadcasting Four 
tion and some of the more reactionary elements in the ra: 
industry have attacked the plan. They also object to a clause 
in the I. B. F. proposal which permits “a group or organizz- 
tion Owning international broadcasting facilities the use of 
I. B. F. international frequencies provided that the programs 
of such group are in the public interest with regard to the 
foreign policy of the United States.” 

Commercial operators generally are not complaining ab 
the government’s running the short-wave end of the busi- 
ness, The war smashed their dream that American advertisers 
would soon be sending their network programs over wor 
wide networks using the short-wave stations of the com 
cial broadcasters. With United States manufacturers « 
operating their own plants overseas or working close]; 
cartel partners, the dream might have been realized. But t: 
manufacturing facilities abroad are in many instances ru 
or inoperative, and even the radio sets that could hear t 
programs are few in number and in poor condition. 

Then, too, the war taught the commercial radio men 
how expensive international short-wave broadcasting 
These business men would rather see the government run 
than put their own money into it with the world so unsettled 

World Wide, the only short-wave broadcaster to protest 
against the proposed I. B. F., is the only one with sufficient 
funds to operate without a government subsidy. These fund 
in the form of a foundation, kept the organization in | 
van of international short-wave broadcasters before the war 
Today, presumably, World Wide would rather maintain 
competitive lead than give the United States the internation:! 
voice it requires. This in turn raises the question, as vet 
answered, of what sort of foundation is supporting World 
Wide and what is the original source of its funds. 
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The Shorter Toynbee 


TUDY OF HISTORY. By Arnold 
Toynbee. Abridgment of Volumes 
VI in One Volume. By D. C. 
Somervell. Oxford University Press. 


es 


'Y UNIVERSAL history I under- 
stand that which is distinct from 
ofnbined history of all countries, 

and is not a burden on the memory but 
llumination of the soul’’—so wrote 
d Acton. Other historians have sug- 
ed that the study of history may 
dependable knowledge which can 
ised for guidance in the proper con- 
ng and successful solution of con- 
porary problems. Toynbee’s “Study” 

1 its synoptic view of the whole, an 

mination of the soul, and in its com- 
ns between Western history and 
histories of other societies it does 

such knowledge. Professor M. M. 

n, in a review of the original six 

mes, wrote that “Toynbee possesses 

gifts of a truly great encyclopedist, 
the is capable of holding and giving 
essential information while pursu- 
. . What is impor- 
for the first time the 


an argument. 

is that 
entials of modern knowledge in 

ery imaginable field of history and 
haeology have been set out by a man 
pable of comprehending and handling 
em.’ What is more important is that 
it is known of history is so inter- 
ed and presented by Toynbee as to 
an illumination of the soul. 

The first three volumes of the work 
were published in 1934, the second 
three in 1939, and the third three vol- 
umes will probably not appear before 

50. During these years “A Study of 

tory” has established itself as the 

st important work of the century not 

ly in history but also in sociology and 
ysophy and religion. Those scholars 

ind general readers who are anxious to 
nderstand their fields of interest, and 
not merely to accumulate facts about 
them, have read the 3,500 pages of the 

x volumes with pleasure and profit; 

t many general readers have been un- 
adle to afford either the price of these 


Volumes or the time required to read 








them. To these, the excellent abridgment 
by Mr. Somervell will be a boon, for 
the ‘‘Study’’ is of the sort that lends it- 
self readily to abridgment without loss 
of the significance of the general argu- 
ment. 

The method of the “Study” is, 
throughout, empirical and comparative: 
no conclusion is drawn, no concept 
formulated, and no “law” derived until 
after a survey of the relevant facts has 
been made. Some of the facts and illus- 
trations are worked out in great detail, 
and some of the comparisons are pur- 
sued to considerable length; hence the 
task of shortening the book is simply 
that of reducing the number of illustra- 
tions and the detail of their exposition 
while preserving the argument intact. 
Mr. Somervell has performed this task 
admirably, and the abridgment will con- 
sequently be a boon not only to the 
hurried general reader but also to the 


scholar who wants and needs an epitome 


1 


i 
of the larger work. The abrid nt 


“presents an original of over 3,000 
pages in 565,” and the one volume in- 
cludes an abridgment of the abridgment 
in 25 pages; it in ludes also four tables 
from the original work and a fifth table 
that “gives a bird's-eye view of the 
whole field of the first six volumes’ 
(the fifth table is included in the Brit- 
ish edition of the abridgment but is 
missing from the eight copies of the 
New York edition this reviewer 


seen), and an excellent index. Mr. Som- 





ervell writes in a prefatory Note I 
should be very sorry if [the abridg- 
ment} came to be as an en 





tirely satisfactory 
original work. For 
is perhaps an adequate substitute: for 
pleasure surely not; for a large part o 


1 +h, rics re ] im the 
the charm of the original resides in the 


: ! | . = 1! tratian 
leisured amplitude of its illustrations 
Only the big book, one feels, is aestheti- 

a 


cally worthy of the bigness of its sub- 
ject. I have been able to use to such a 
large extent the actual sentences and 


1 +} ~3t 
al that I have 


paragraphs of the origina 

no fear that this abridgment will be 
found dull, but I am equally certain 
that the original will be found much 


Toynbee’s method is empirical and 
comparative; more specifically, it is to 
“search for an intelligible field of his- 
torical study independent of the local 
and temporary standpoints and activities 
of historians’; he finds that these in- 
telligible fields “are societies which have 
a greater extension, in both Space and 
Time, than any political communities 

that is, civilizations. Investigation shows 
that there are in existence today five such 
Western, the 


Orthodox Christian society in South- 


civilizations: our own 


eastern Europe and Russia, the Islamic 
the Hindu, and the Far Eastern 


that, alto- 


society, 
haethsa . +o er } = 
Further investigation shows 


gether, there have been an 


1 > , . 

f fate ' that th ar + f 

one ¢€ UiZations and that te earliest Of 
‘ 

thece Mm ; heing not more thar 

tinese came into peeing not more an 


six thousand years ago, The members o 


ivilization are accustomed [to 
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spe civilizations fe) 
cie lizations dite quantitatively 
from primitive socictics in that the for- 
mer are far le yus and far more 
r nsiv qual y, in it in the 
former mimesis (the imitation by the 
majority of the social! attitudes and assets 


of the creative few) is directed forward 
and they are in process of dynamic 
growth while the latter are static because 
mimesis is directed backward. By defini- 


tion, the sources of social action cannot 


be the society but can only be some or 


one of the individuals “whose fields of 


on 


action constitute a society.”’ 

loynbee has discovered that the his- 
torics of the twenty-one civilizations so 
far have followed the same pattern, and 
his notice of this fact has led some 
superficial readers to classify him with 
certain “deterministic” and “‘cyclic’’ his- 
torians. This is complete error. Toynbee 
fully recognizes the creativity of indi- 
viduals and of societies in response to 
challenges, and he urges the considera- 
tion that, since the period of civilizations 
on earth covers only 2 per cent of the 
lifetime of mankind, and since, on the 
same time scale, many more civilizations 
may reasonably be expected to appear, 
the courses of the histories of future 
societies cannot be predicted. 

Toynbee’s conception and analysis 
and exposition of the ideas of growth, 
of challenge and response, of break- 
down and disintegration, of withdrawal 
and return are, each of them, of suffi- 
cient importance and excellence to merit 
serious study; his presentation is as ‘‘en- 
trancing” as Mr. Somervell suggests it 
is. If readers of this review have time 
for only one book during this year— 
and the next and the next—Somervell’s 
abridgment of Toynbee’s “Study of His- 
tory’ should be that book. 

E. D. MYERS 


Two French Novels 


JOY. By George Bernanos. Pantheon 
Books. $2.75. 
WOMAN OF THE PHARISEES. By 


Francois Mauriac. Henry Holt and 
Company. $2.50. 


HESE two books are exceptional, 
both for their literary qualities—of 
quite opposite sorts—and for their satu- 
sfation in the consciousness and accep- 
tance of a spiritual context for man 





which, considering the level of the au- 


thor’s concern, arrestingly extends the 


meaning of such terms as moral stand- 


ards, the super ego, conscience, and the 
like. The force and authority of neither 
writer spring entirely from this recogni- 
tion. Backgrounds in which religious 
ritual and ecclesiastical personnel are 
almost natural elements are familiar 
enough in French novels, but neither 
Mauriac nor Bernanos is a Catholic apol- 
ogist; both are sophisticated psycholog- 
ically and fearless religiously, and what 
they therefore essentially communicate 
is that God triumphs over the church, 
and man’s direct relations with Him 
transcend its intermediation. 

“Woman of the Pharisees’ is the 
more straightforward novel, in structure 
and language. It tells, in the main, the 
story of a moral perfectionist who takes 
it upon herself to interpret God’s will 
to as many of His children as come 
within her orbit; who in the process 
of her self-conscious pursuit of the ab- 
stract courses of justice and truth poisons 
the lives of all about her, and her own 
as well, but who is saved, after a crisis 
of remorse and loss of assurance, by the 
love for another human being which 
leads her at last to the true love of God. 
So summarized, this seems a rather heavy 
and sanctimonious conception ; it escapes 
being that by its honesty, its irony, its 
compassion, and the skill of its narra- 
tion. It is narrow but universal, inter- 
esting if not exciting, thoughtful with- 
out being profcund, and written, this 
somehow “old-fashioned” novel of val- 
ues, in the most admirably easy and col- 
loquial of styles; Gerard Hopkins, the 
translator, has kindly and ably made 
himself transparent for the occasion. 

“Joy” is a work of a different order, 
more subtle, more oblique, more in- 
tense, more immersed in a kind of 
spiritual poetry, and though apparently 
written before ‘‘The Diary of a Country 
Priest” it goes far beyond it into regions 
of the soul at once pure and opaque, 
requiring of its readers “‘patience ex- 
quisite’’ for the violence of its intangi- 
bles. Briefly, Bernanos tells of a pious 
young French girl who apparently ex- 
periences the presence of God in the 
manner Of saints, and whose soul is 
caught up in Him, as it were, long 
before she meets her untimely and un- 
deserved but only possible end—the as- 
tonishing young martyr is killed by the 





depraved Russian chauffeur who 


been the first to perceive the cast 

her spirit and hurries her to her God 
and himself perhaps to his devil. Betore 
her death, however, she has thrown 

entire houschold, which already num. 
bers several persons inhabiting only the 
borders of rationality, into a turmoil for 


unable to account 


which they are 
deed, it is not altcgether easy to 
why sanctity, simplicity, and humi! 

even if of such mysterious persua 

should quite so frenziedly distract the 
unsanctified. This engagement of Be- 
nanos’s with is too often 
baffling and elusive to the point of irri. 


tation, but it is marvelously written 4 


myst icism 


a dazzling, rich, even overburdened |: 
guage which makes possible a special 
kind of expressiveness. Fer this is a 
special kind of book, a dramatic poo 
of religion that quite naturally enco 
passes an enormous mass of experie: 
of the world. Though it has less | 
manity and much less accessibility than 
“The Diary of a Country Priest,” it 
perhaps more brilliant, dense, and vari- 
ously rewarding. It is no book for a 
one whose imagination, for instan 
would nos permit sympathy with 
retreat into insanity of a priest v 
had lost his faith but not left the chur 
Or perhaps it is. 

Here, too, grateful mention must b« 
made of Louise Varése for what must 
surely have been one of the most 
acting translating jobs of our time. 

GERTRUDE BUCKMAN 
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An Old Quarrel 


SOIL AND STEEL. By P. Alston 
Waring and Clinton S. Golden. 
Harper and Brothers. $3. 


industrial workers has never been 
more apparent or more distressing in its 
effects than in the months since V-J Da 
Misled by constant anti-labor pro; 
ganda in the rural press, country peo; 
as a whole have been highly critical of 
the unions and have blamed the in: 
table shortages and high prices of the 
post-war period on strikes and high 
wages. The powerful farm lobby, 
tably the Grange and the National Farm 
Bureau, has backed big business in ‘ 
drive for a revision of our labor law 
City workers, on the other hand, blam 


T HE cleavage between farmers and 
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, mers for the removal of price 
nd the high cost of living 

gnizing the seriousness of this 
ze, Alston Waring, a Pennsylvania 
r, and Clinton S$. Golden, nation- 
nown leader of the United Steel- 


workers of America, C. I. O., have col- 


rated in a thoughtful exploration of 
»»ossibilities of bringing about greater 

of viewpoint and action between 
productive groups in 
They 


| 
very real 


two great 
an society. do not attempt 


over the differences 
tend to divide the groups. But 
convinced that the misunder- 

s are due largely to the fact that 
workers and farmers rarely know 
ther as persons. Because of this 
contact, business interests have 
rtered little difficulty in stirring up 

abor feeling in rural areas. The 

rs tell, for example, how the 

ed States Steel Corporation and the 
rican Iron and Steel Institute placed 
aned” stories and editorials with the 
news agencies serving the rural press 
and at the same time purchased huge 


ivertisements presenting the company’s 


of the steel strike in several hun- 

1 selected rural papers. 
Despite this fabricated hostility, the 
rs find many factors which are 
nding to break down farm-city mis- 
And they describe sev- 
“techniques for unity’ which hold 
bringing urban and rural 
-wpoints much closer to each other. 
ef among these is the cooperative 
ment, which by emphasizing the 


understanding. 


ise Of 


asumer approach to modern living 
orovides “‘a tool for the welding of the 
aterests of otherwise widely separated 
groups.” The authors also see in the 
TVA and in community organizations 
both workers and farmers bridges to 
2 broader point of view. Another bond 
s found in the common democratic 
requirements of both groups—economic 
security, self-respect, and dignity, a 
cemocratic education for all their chil- 
en, and participation of all citizens in 
the shaping of governmental policies. It 
is difficult to see how any reader who is 
genuinely interested in the building of 
a dynamic democracy in America can 
fail to find encouragement in this book; 
Sut it is the encouragement provided by 
4 goal worth striving for rather than by 
4 triumph already won. 
MAXWELL S, STEWART 





An Unconvincing Genius 

THE MIND AND DEATH OF A 
GENIUS. By David Abrahamsen, 
M. D. Columbia University Press. $3. 


° +} 
virtually impossible 


a Jew of violent! 


[’ WOULD seem 


that a study of y 


anti-Semitic opinions, a misogynist with 
the most powerful biological drives, a 
adist, masochist, hysteric, and a suicide 


at the age of twenty-three, coul Id be any- 





thing but thoroughly absorbing; yet 
with such material Dr. Abrahamsen, 
in his book on Otto Weininger, has 
produced a document which falls some- 


where between a case history and an 
insufficiently documented biography 
During his short lifetime Weininger 
published one book, ‘‘Geschlect 
Charakter”’ (‘Sex and Character’), a 
psychological and philosophical 


which attracted little attention until he 





NAME: Rozia Mehlsack. AGE: 


ll yeers. 


BIRTHPLACE: Poland. FACTS OF CASE: 

When father was deported by the Nazis, * 

mother and child hid in forests. Mother sickened and died) 
child stayed with body a few days. then dug a grave and 
buried it. PRESENT STATUS: In our orphans’ home at Belle- 
vue, France. Physical condition good, but child weeps con- 


tinvally. 


ONLY 1 “IN 10 Is LEFT ALIVE! 


Of a million and a half Jewish 
children in Europe before the war, 
only 150,000 remain alive today 
«+ +e one in ten! During the war 
our organization saved thousands 
of these, hid them from the Nazis, 
brought them after liberation to 


HOW YOU CAN 


Underground workers died to keep 
these remnants of Judaism alive 
during the war. Now, only money 
—more money—is needed. Your gift 
will help substantially! And every 
penny you send goes directly over- 
seas for the care of these children. 
Can you rest until you have 
helped? Give... please... as 
generously as you can afford... 
today. 


eset tos 


einem New York 12, N. Y. 


ee ee Cee 
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one of our 11 orphans’ homes in 
Europe. Many had never tasted 
meat or sugar; a slice of bread was 
a wonderful treat. New cases occur 
every day. More help . . . more 
homes . . . more care is needed for 
these luckless, hurt, grieving chil- 
dren! 


HELP —- NOW 








FIVE DAYS 

TEN DAYS 
ONE MONTH 
$300 A FULL YEAR*| 


: pofhr 
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*Comstitutes ‘adoption’’ of a 
child. Case-bistory, picture and ad- 
dress are sent to the donor, who 
may communicate with and per- 
somally belp the child, For fuller 
puSeeem, use the coupon be- 
ou, 


FOSTER PARENTS 
division of the Labor Zionist Committee for Retief and Rehabilitation, Ine. 


Telephone: GRamercy 5-0701 
SRI ail a. wb Sie 


Foster Parents Division, Labor Zionist Committee 
673 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 


Of enclose $........... 
insutuuons, 


( Please send me fuller information regarding 


i 
! 
| 
i 
! 
i 
i 
i 
i 
u 





(Name) 
(Address) 
Contributions are deductible 


to be sent to the aid of the orphans in your 


“adoption"’ of aa orphan. 


for imcome-iax purposes, 


N-f 
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shot himself in the room where, seve ity- 


six years earlier, Beethoven had died. 


This act stimulated considerable interest 


which aroused almost 
by its unbridled at- 
tacks on won But August 


to whom Weininger’s misog- 


in the book, 
universal distaste 
en and Jews. 
Strindberg, 
athetic, wrote to him 


“To be able at 


last to see the solution of the problem 


yny was symf 


after reading the book: 


of woman is a great relief to me. There- 
fore please accept my reverence and my 
thanks.”” There were others to whom 
the book's strong 
an appeal. 

The weakness of Dr. 
book lies in his failure to prove that his 


anti-Semitism made 


Abrahamsen’s 


protagonist, with his warped mind and 
repugnant precepts, really was a genius. 
Freud describes Weininger as “a per- 
sonality with a touch of genius,” bu 
Character” as a 


writes of ‘Sex and 


“rotten book,” and accuses Weininger 
of plagiarizing the central theme of the 
book- 


He also says of Weininger that he was 


-universal bisexuality—from him. 


completely swayed by “his infantile 


complexes, and from that standpoint 
what is common to Jews and women is 
their relation to the castration complex.” 
Such complexes do not necessarily pre- 
clude a man from being a genius, but 
to proclaim him one is to assume a 
heavy burden of proof, a burden which 
—to the reader unfamiliar with Wein- 
inger’s work—Dr. Abrahamsen seems 
somewhat to have shirked. 
ANTHONY BOWER 


The Court and the People 

LIONS UNDER THE THRONE. By 
Charles P. Curtis, Jr. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $3.50. 


HE Supreme Court still makes 
g pecan when it deals with John 
L. Lewis and the United Mine Workers, 
and it was a first-rate scandal when 
Justice Jackson publicly attacked Jus- 
tice Black, 
cerned today with the basic question of 
the position of the court in American 
government which seemed so tremen- 
dously important ten years ago. 

If “Lions Under the Throne’ had 
been published in 1937, it would 
have been bitterly attacked and eagerly 
quoted. Today it seems urbane, scholar- 
ly, judicious. Nevertheless, it is an effec- 
tive reminder that the Supreme Court 
represents anomaly and compromise in 
American theories of democracy. 

Whether or not the framers of the 
Constitution meant to give the court 
the veto power which Chief Justice 
Marshall seized for it, they unquestion- 
ably had misgivings about democracy 
sans checkrein, and the court’s authority 
was apparently an ideal check. There is 
little doubt that today an overwhelming 
majority of United States citizens still 
approve the fact that actions of their 
elected representatives can be nullified 
by nine middle-aged or elderly men. 

Mr. Curtis recognizes and states ex- 
plicitly that the institution of the Su- 
preme Court is undemocratic, and that 


but few people are con- 
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it now ts even as a court 
law, in the usual sense. The nine 
tices seldom concern themselves with , 
court’s normal business of iidine « spe 
ciple of constit 


rarely ac 


cific cases unless a prin 
tionality is involved. But their rignt to 
pass on legislation has been virtually 
challenged, even by President Rooseve!: 
Criticism has arisen only when it | 
seemed to some people that the justices 
were reading their own social and eco. 
nomic theories into the Constitution 

So long as the people want it the 
way, there is no great harm. This b: 
tifully written and witty study of the 
Supreme Court points out that the court 
can, under the exact terms of the ( 
stitution, be overruled by Congress and 
the people. The author then quote 
Francis Bacon: “Let judges also reme: 
ber that Solomon's throne was supports: 
by lions on both sides. Let them be 
lions, but yet lions under the thron 
in our case, lions under the Repu 
In practice, the court has saved its | 
tion by changing with the times 

At a time when the United States i: 
proposing to export democracy al! 
the world, this examination of 
democracy works in the United Stat 
deserves the most careful attention 
is effective proof that democracy 
growing and changing, and may ta 
The book is also 

CHARLES E. N 


variety of forms. 
lightful reading. 


Wanted: Politics to Match 


ECONOMIC POLICY AND FULL 
EMPLOYMENT. By Alvin Hanse 
Whittlesey House. $4. 


READING of this volume sugg 
Au advocates of expansionar 
economics ought to hold an annual cov 
ference to decide the best means 
attaining the common goal. Professot 
Hansen does not hesitate to take 

colleagues to task for alleged errors 
judgment. John Pierson, Henry S 
Frank Graham, Abba Lerner, Fried: 
Hayek, and George Terborgh-—/r 
and enemies—are given sharp acade: 
scoldings. But they merit censuré 
they have either been enthralled by «2 
talism’s ancient glories or been 
too bold with new panaceas. 

Professor Hansen’s own program 
as must be well known by now, a s:° 
balanced effort to place sturdy crus 
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cour e arms of an arteriosclerotic 
f He wants a “high-consump- 
es Wit tem, one in which compens. 
ting sp. taxation, government-sponsored 


constity. an adequate health and nutri- 


- fight gram, and sound debt manage- 
tually uy will keep the precarious balance 


Looser volatile economic elements 

n ne, I am sure, questions the need 

@ justices ¢ this kind of rationality. But one 
‘ the question whether existing 

ution lrives are fully compatible with 

it it that rograms. An economic system in 


his | h monopoly and maldistribution of 


y of the ure dominant features is not 





ed 
ered, 


and no amount of econo- 





> lysis will do the job. The econo- 
full employment would itself 
1 


1 quote we to be bolstered by a politics of 


BEN B. SELIGMAN 
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te WOOD 
| | Di ama | 00D. 
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c, 
HE WHOLE ata OVER” 

at Biltmore Theater) is a play of 

e c Moscow after the war. On the 
a —which is where most of it 
‘ ns to be—it is an amiable, rather 
wlheeha farce-comedy full of rowdy 
) p rits and wholesome moral sen- 

A But since its author is that 


10 has been tak- 
most recent 


tine Simonov wl 
g a leading part in the 
saganda in favor of propaganda, we 
atch tics are not to be wondered at if we 
joubtfully and suspect a rat which 
to be there even if it isn’t. I 
| therefore proceed cautiously, and 
er describing briefly what goes on at 
[ readers in on my 


> SU 
1, -] ect 2eMIsIANe 
ansiona : Gai nest heme icions. 
lust what it is that is the same the 
nudai 


world over I am not quite sure. 
_ It may be the housing shortage, which 
Prot “® serves in the play to bring together the 
tak ramatis personae who would not other- 
errors se have met; it may be the desire to 
r Sit return to the pleasures of peace afte 

fr; or it may be merely love 
fr the simple boy-meets-girl variety, of 


author seems to think sur- 


gly well. In any event, the story 
. rns a female engineering student 
DV < é 


ining her lost fiancé who meets a 
oui Colonel mourning his lost wife and 
for her own just before 
urtain—thanks largely to the 
whose 


cet ry 
gets him 


] { ‘ . 7 < 41 
as 1 of her distinguished father, 


cru machinations extricate her from an im- 


nience to 
to be- 


minent marriage of conve 
allowed herself 
In more than one respect both the 
and the dramatur- 
World 
those 


conception 
conduct of “The Whole 
Over” rather suggest one of 
American works now to be found only 
"Selec and marked 
for amateurs.’ that 
is to say, through a series of standard 
situations which do seem to be the same 
and it is replete 


Pl ay s * 
’ It evolves, 


in French's 
“suitable 


the whole world 
sound sentiment as well as un- 
Russian literature 
“elemental” 
the relatively 


over, 


le humor. 
be praised for its 
, but a good deal of 
little Soviet writing I have seen seems 
rather less elemental than ele- 
and that is not quite the same 


to be 
mentary, 
thing. 
On the other hand, it would be churl- 
ish not to admit that Uta Hagen as the 
heroine and Joseph Buloff as the eccen- 
tric father make the most of a certain 
disarming geniality and naive charr 
which the exhibits or, what is 
nore important, that there are occasional 
moments when genuine emotion breaks 
War weariness, and 
eagerness to clutch at 
indicates a revival of 


4 


writing 


through. 
a certain pathetic 
anything which 

norma! 
poignantly enough to be not only effec- 
in themselves but also interestin 

assume them to et 


nostalg via, 


life are now and then suggested 





tive 
in so far as one can 
a genuine revelation of a Ag Sr 
Russian mood. It is a p' ity that these 
moments are so few and that their effect 
lost as 

as 1 - ee 
ventional lle latic Machinery 


soon as the con- 
begins to 
A really good play might 
d them. 


is so quick 
1 


revolve again. 
have been built aroun 

Where, skulduggery 
whose existence we have more or 
taken for granted? Most of the senti- 


ments, far from being characteristically 


then, is the 


le ss 


Marxian, seem astonishingly bourgeois. 
Not only 
and English tobac 
favor; we are told that the dignity of the 
individual is a sine gua non for a good 


that it is better to obey the call 


flowers but even champagne 


' , 
Oo are spoken Of WIth 


society; 


ant try to lo 


of your own vocatior 


tant thi 
more 
ears, 
at the 
argument in fave 


ng in 
soothing 
and if it repre 


moament 
mome! 


sian 
bands? One can : 
ever is responsible for the decision 
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“The Whole 
to rush back to his off 
sf 


performance of 


zns the necessary papers and 

murmurs with tears in his eyes: “Bless 
5 my children. Amor vincit om» ; 
B if le us suppose if we can that the 


: 
the America of the moment propaganda 
sropaganda 
and that nothing would do the Russian 
) 4} ; a 


cause more good than the conviction that 


Russian sentiments ally very much 


are re 


end of 


ike Ou wn. Suppose that the 

the play in which the just demobilized 
colonel re) nks i toas to A fut , 
without uniforms” was really wr n to 





stockpiles etched you say? Perhaps 
But it is really doing Mr. Simonov a 
service to fetch it so far. He has, I am 
told, re y declared not only that all 


} lays sho ild 
but that the 
1 

aiso in some 


ntr 
Contr 


olled by political considerations. I 
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XK Say « has rtil 
quite jat¢ DK ™ thus 
countr 1 to. or } t of ill 
Ae! i culf I ( 0 cl n O 
very I h for } t! ea n 5s of 
Lachi Flann nd Ca not 
withst In opinion Smith 1s 
i 

alre y Of rt the pre sculptors of th 
twentieth ywhere, deserving 
tk yi id 0 B ncusi Lip hi Zz 
Giacome Gonzales, not to mention 
Laurens and Mo Tha , he is m 
ing an abso cor mition to the « 
Vv“ O} nent of Ww 1 as W is At erican 
art. The cour cul in other 
countries will iffected by what he is 
rat re i} B h, German 
and others will have to take him into 
account And ost equally important 
at this moment to criticism is the fact 
that Smith presents it with a relatively 
fixed point from which to measure the 


rest of the field here in America 
and inven- 


"TT? ) . , . t > 
The baroque exuberance 


1 Smith's style in 1944 
lat est work been 
ty of style that 
“classical” spare- 


ible 


tion that disruptec 
and 1 
assimilated into a 


945 has in this 
new u 
moves again with that 
ness and speed which is so indispens 
to the new linear, pictorial s< ulpture of 
Our time. That Smith has been so well 
able to subdue his embroidery and lux- 
without 
emasculating his invention represents a 


uriance to this streamlining 
feat and establishes a 
It is easy to be elegant in Smith's vein at 
the cost of power; it is far from easy to 
two. His sculpture for all 
an elegance like that 
of Picasso's and Braque’s high cubism: 
there is a similar clarity and a similar 
plenitude, both of w hich come from the 
g a style that is 


strong example. 


combine the 


fs energy presents 





artist’s certainty of havin 


able to say everything he has to say with 
the maximum of economy. Yet the 
same time the content of Smith’s art is 
worlds away from cubism, being the 
product of an age whose remaining 
optimism—of which Smith seems to 
have plenty—has become the private 
affair of individuals; whereas the cubists 
regarded the disenchantment of the 
world as a triumph for man, later artists 


— 
like Smith have become so disillusioned 


HENRY 


es Oe Be om 


AN UNAUTHORIZED BIOGRAPHY 
By Dwight Macdonald 
in the next two issues of America’s 
hard-hitting radical magazine. 
NEXT TWO ISSUES 


. $1.00 





polities Dept. A 
45 Astor eo 
New York 3, 


i h tnat ¢t 1 that icy iw Se k 
new iI ly 4 1 CW 4 l i€S insiae 
themselves. 
Lhe b p t the present show is 
beyond question the steel, bronze, id 
iver O ward Landsca ye,” whose tail 
ind spreading feathers are a feat of 
draftsmar lip no less n of sculpt re. 
Other successful piece ; are “Deserted 
Gar in the same materials, ‘Specter 
of Mother’ in steel and stainless steel, 
the steel, bronze, and stainless-steel 
Specter Race for Survival, _ ee stcel 
Head,”’ the stcel, bronze, cast-iron, and 
stainless-steel ‘‘Landsca pe w ith Strata, 


polychromatic need Helm 
This Jast piece is 


and the 
holtzian Landscape.” 


he richness of its s 


not quite pushed through to final unity, 
but t iggestion and 
} 


f almost redeems that fault 
In the future expect to 
chromatic works from Smith's hand that 


POSSI a1 ities 
we may see 
belong as much to painting as to sculp- 
ture. 

There are also some very bad pieces, 
among them the polychromatic carbon- 
“Personage from Stove City” and 
the massive fabricated-bronze ‘Euterpe 
and Terp the second of which 
demonstrates again how unsuited Smith's 
talent has become to the monolithic and 
how much he remains a draftsman, not 
a modeler or carver. But it can be said, 
really, that Smith needs his failures, for 
out of these arise ideas that go on to 
become the nuclei of masterpieces in the 
end. 

It is to be hoped that Smith’s show 
sells sufficiently to permit him to em- 
bark on larger-scale works. He shows 
every aptitude for heroic sizes, and it is 
only the question of expense that has 
confined him so far to relatively small 
table and pedestal sculpture. 

David Hare’s bronze, cement, and 
plaster figures at Art of This Century 
(extended through ioe 26), although 
different enough in style from Smith's 
work, belong in the same category of 
pictorial sculpture. If Smith is baroque, 
Hare is gothic, more angular and awk- 
ward, less closely related to cubism and 
more directly inspired by surrealism. 
Although under thirty and working as a 
sculptor only in the last three or four 
years, Hare has already shown enough 
promise to place him in the forefront of 
what now begins to seem, not a renais- 
sance, but a naissance of sculpture in 
America: sculpture that in its methods 
and very utensils no less than in its 
conceptions—which, like our architec- 
ture and engineering, tend toward lin- 
earism, flat surfaces, and the denial of 
ght and mass—attaches itself more 


int imately to industrialism than any 


steel 


SiC hore 


wei 
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other form of art now being practiced 
Hare is still somewhat too prone 
he self-indulgence and whimsey of 
realism to channel his powers into 
style. Thus, at his present show, ar 
imity the very fact of his temperames: 
might impose ts still not enough to o; 
come the impression of eclecticism anj 
capriciousness. But one feels, as jp 
Smith's case, better this waywardness and 
muscle-flexing than the anemia of pood 
taste. In the end, when Hare d es de- 
velop a style, it will say and : 
more, precisely because of the excess jt 
will have to subdue. The signs of 
style were present in his last year’s shor 
they have not multiplied in this year's 
but they persist even more strongly, so ‘9 
speak, in such more recent pieces 
bronze “Fisherman,” and the bronz 
nude that was shown at the Hugo Gil. 
lery's surrealist show last month. 
hope that Hare will confine his surre 
ism more strictly to the role of stim 
and not let it usurp as many of the fun: 
tions of aesthetic preceptor as it ha 
the past. 


It isn 


The exhibition of works by Mi 
a new young Italian sculptor, at 
ler’s (through April 19) offers an ¢p:. 
logue. This, indeed, is the last gasp oi 
academic sculpture—and that it Is « 

a gasp and not merely a sigh is 
to the fact that it is expelled by an artis: 
of real talent. Like Chirico’s, Mitk 
parody destroys—in this case, the cl 
cal tradition of bronze casting. 
bronze figures have the texture and i 
suggestion of contours, if not 
size, of eroded, oxidized archaic Greek 
figurines, although there is nothin; 
of archaic stiffness about them. To 
distortions and simplifications are 
censed by post-Rodinesque sculpture— 
which is about all they have to do 
modern art. And yet Mirko’s sculptu: 
in such pieces as the “Pegasus, 
“Figure,” and the “Chimera No 
has a certain contained vehemence und 
neath its impressionism and per 
stylization. Nor do the classical 
Renaissance motifs he favors 
enough of their original chasteness ' 
hide a curious sexuality and sadist 
This is academic, archaeological art 4 
right, but it is also very up to 
Chirico set the example. And is all ' 
new Italian art as academic and, at * 
same time, as full of the Zeztge: 
this? It is a shame to see a talen 
natively strong as Mirko’s waste 
and everything it has to say about : 
etn life on the academic, only becau® 
Italian despair, pride, and nostag4 
have made the academic de rigueur. 


Note: 


he 
esa 
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<eCOVaS 
ee 
AVING resumed production of 

Glyndebourne Festival re- 

f Mozart's “Marriage of Fig- 

tor has sent copies of the new 
comment, 


B. H. 
HAGGIN 





to reviewers for 
to the performance today I 
vations about some of the in- 
did not have 
ecording was first issued here; 

\! find the whole a beautiful and 
achievement. Comparing the 
ith my old one I find the 

from ee new records a little dim- 

ir surfaces vastly and disturb- 
er—which leads me to won- 

ther Victor obtained new shells 

) H. M. V. in England for the new 
gs. It has issued them without 
nal booklets containing the 

t are indispensable for complete 


singers that I 


tion of the music. 
the copies I have been getting 
rs mew recordings have very 
surfaces. One of these new record- 
that of Beethoven's Piano Sonata 
2 (referred to as the 
"), played by Horowitz 
$2.85). He drags and sen- 
talizes the first movement, but 
the second and third movements 
well except for a detail her and 
re which reveals how much a per- 
mance of Beethoven is for Horowitz 
the Horowitz style of 
much of that 


ise in 
the piano. Thus, 
an alternation of finicky 
nd decrescendos with no point 
dazzling precision of 
r execution; and in the nineteenth 

twentieth measures of the third 

ment, where Beethoven carries a 
scendo straight up to the climax of its 
ce, we get a Beethoven crescendo in 
nineteenth, a finicky, devitalizing 
rowitz decrescendo in the twentieth. 
» recorded. 


lS cres- 
. 


er than the 


performance is beautifully 
Noisy also are the surfaces of the 
gle disc (11-9447; $1) with Stra- 
sky's “Fireworks” and the Sicilienne 
m _ Fauré’s “Pelléas et Mélisande” 
. The works are slight; the per- 
rmances by Defauw with the Chicago 
rmphony excellent and beautifully re- 
ded 
Columbia has 
tias from “Aida,” 


issued a volume of 
“Otello,” ‘Don Gio- 
ni,” “Tosca,” “La Gioconda,” and 
Cavalleria Rusticana,” sung by Trau- 
(Set 675; $4). This is not music 
would have expected her to sing 


other Colum! 

performan g tones may 
cold but they are produced freely wit 
ittle or no molo—the lower 
more beautiful than the high 

- of the music is transposed down 

But in the aria from “Don Gio- 
the voice is tremolo-ridden and 
The orchestral accompaniments 
range from fair to poor, and are not 


tones 


shrieky. 


ae recorded. 

From Vanguard, a new company, I 
have received two single records—one 
with an engaging Toccata Guatemala by 
Sam Morgenstern and an uninteresting 

“Song of Worlds Unseen” by Chandler 
Davis, well-performed by Bertha Mel- 
nik, pianist; the other with Mahler's 
“Wer hat dies’ Liedlein erdacht’’ and 
Franz’s “Zwei Rosen,” which 
come out uninteresting in very poor per- 
formanees by Mary Paull, so} prano, and 
Kenneth Hieber, pi 

A member of the faculty of one of 
“The poli- 
companies are driv- 
and I should 
to give more 
attention to importations. In 1946 I 
spent only $35 on and so far 
this year I have bought only three do- 
mestic albums—the Haydn Opus 
74 No. 3 and two older things I hap- 
pened to run across—and two single 
records. You might relay that to your 
commercial friends, although’’—he add 
may not mean 


ds 
lectors are in a 


welke 


anist. 

the big universities writes: 

cies of the domestic 

import 
i 


ing me to tions, 


think would drive you 


rec ords, 


recent 


more 
much, since such col 


realistically— 


minority and do not figure much in the 
vast sales that Victor and Columbia aim 
for.” Not only that, but Victor and 
Columbia have what amount to cartel 
agreements with their European affiliates 
which enable them to keep some record- 
and collect a profit on every 


4 


ings out 
} llow i 
imported record they allow in. 
Nor are Victor Columbia likely 
to worry about the few people like the 
musician I know who writes me from 


Coandiien: “I have stopped buy- 
ing... I am disgust 
ing a big firm like Colu 
the Budapest Quartet 
ose of the 


en's Opu 
i 


ed with the record- 


mbia does 
spoiling 
performances like th 
C major Quintet and Beethov 
132, 
cious distortion of the sound.” 
Victor for 
recordit “Harold in Italy 2 
As for me, though some readers of 
interested in Euro- 


which I bought despite the 


doesn’t think more of 


1g ol Berlioz’s 


tic column may be 


fresh 

none of the splendor 

a few years 

with extra yrdinary 

ease, the phrasing full of the manner- 
isms of Italian rs (except Schipa) 
g the sob. I liked best his per- 
excerpts from ‘‘Falstaff” 
nd ‘“Sonnambula”’ on BB-25022; and 
there is, of c , hi 


ago ) 


, ’ 


1] 


formances of 


; ine it } 
singing in the 


performance Mozart's Requiem 
where he is 


Sabata 


As for the lette 
Storer P. Lunt, 1 
Music in W 
on a wrong trach 
German musicologist 
London ec¢ 
musicians—to descr 
birth but 


n 
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Is America TRULY a healthy nation? 
Need every 8th person die of cancer? 


Why have 6 countries 
than ours? 


Should the practice of 
monopoly? 


death rates lower 


medicine be a 


These and other vital questions affecting 


YOUR HEALTH pill be answered by 


10 Outstanding Authorities on 
Drugless Healing Methods 
“NEW WAYS 


in a SYMPOSIUM 
) . 
TO HEALTH: 
A Challenge to Modern Medicine” 
Emanuel M. Viscus!. M.D A Doctor Rebels 
Harry Gipulin “The Fifth Freedom: Medical Liberty’ 
Dr Aiice Chese “New lieaith for Women 
Robert Anderson, N.D Perfecting Health Through Nature’ 
Edward Whitmont, 4.0 Dietary vs. Medical Motheds 
Max Warmbrand, Ph.T. “Can Nature Heal?” 
Ciara Gold Nichter “Health via the Kitener 
J. D. Trep “Making the Public Food Conscious 
Alexander Markey “The Metaphysics of Health 
Rev. Or. Max Feishin “The Sin of Being Sick 
SYMON GOULD 


QUESTION AND ANSWER PERIOD 
THIS SUNDAY (APRIL 20) at 2 


MANHATTAN CENTER 
34th Street & Sth Avenue 
ADMISSION $1.00 (plus 20¢ tox) 

Come Ecrly for Best Sects — Doors Open 1 P.M. 
Tickets obtaimeble ct offices of the 
LEAGUE FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION 
117 West 48th Street, New York City 

Circle 45-6194 


Chairman 


P. M. 


Phone 


TOWNERS: We are prepar- 
of the above pro 


which will be 
st paid, 


47 TO OUT-O} 
ing a published DIGEST 
ceedings in a limited edition, 
sent te ans t'res<« on re ’ 1 
Order your copy at once. 
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“A very funny MAX GORDON presents e e 
play, brilliantly 
written, acted BORN YESTERDAY THE NATION ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT ina 
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—Garland, * Hilarious Comedy Mit by GARSON KANIN BArclay 7-1066 wae: 
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[RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN Present e X PRAGA ney me e 
In association with JOSHUA LOGAN : leas 
“DEFINITELY A HIT."'—Morchouse, Sun > 4 —" 
JOHN LOVES MARY N , = ¥ 
A New Comedy by NORMAN KRASNA (| ‘ us SO 
Directed by MR. LOGAN g Sim 
MUSIC BOX, 45th Street, West of B'way 4 By 
Evenings 8:40 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40 4 he he 
iain Se hae | P| papers, 
A DELIGHTFUL COMEDY."'—Afkinaon, Times A sy ie 
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Letters to the Editors 








Not a German 


I have just read B. H. Hag- 
olumn on music in your issue of 
h 29 and am surprised to find the 
r again dwelling on the Germar 

of Paul Henry Lang, whose work 
lish. 
rofessor Lang is not of German 
He is Hungarian by of a 
y which has lived in Hungary for 
centuries. It may also not be amiss 
Haggin to know that Professor 
g's musical education has been far 
ye French and American (he took 
PH. D. at Cornell) than German. 
nt less than two years in Ger- 
He has lived in this country for 
past eighteen years. 
STORER B. HUNT, President 
W. W. Norton and Company 
York, April 1 


i 


birth, 


¢ Mr 


The Real “Appeasers” 


w Sirs: Reviewing James Burnham's 
Struggle for the World” in your 

of April 5, Arthur M. S hlesinger 
nters an incidental complaint that 

considered beneath 


nents con- 


when urged by conservatives 
t the foes of Nazi totalitarianism 
now trotted out complacently by 


ls against the foes of Soviet totali- 


rianism.”” But such arguments are 
far less common and specious, 
ps even less beneath contempt, 


the kind which consists in ap} dly- 

g the odious pre-war label of “‘ap- 
t’’ to everyone who dares plead 
‘ mutual understanding and peaceful 
mpromise of differences in our rela- 
as with Soviet Russia. One expects 
is sort of thing from the host 
Simple Simons who merely parrot 
the headlines of their favorite 
' but not from an associate pro- 
tessor of history at Harvard University. 
inouge he judiciously backs away 
he sternest implications inherent 

” his author's thesis, Mr. Schlesinger 





vast 


news- 


manerc 
pers, 


conc ides that “‘on the whole, one must 
nrefer his brand of romantic Machia- 
ellianism” “‘to the confused and messy 


guments of the appeasers.’’ Thus the 
rect insinuation that all who oppose 
1 rabid and suicidal Russophobia such 

Mr. Burnham's are “appeasers” of 


the pre-war stripe. 


But argument by epithet, like other 
imitive weapons, can at times be 
more dangerous to those who use it than 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 208 


By JACK BARRETT 
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14 A 


2 De. 


3 Country 





ACRCS 
1 For trees (anag.) this 
you want 
5 Moliere found the world a strange 


one 


is the man 


ht 


Look! there’s a donkey caught 
1 Her knee is painful 

Watson didn’t think this islanc 
could be human 

from which Good King 
looked out, no doubt 


and from the sou 


in it 


Wenceslas last 
dinner cours 





of it, how the waiter brings it to you 

15 East by sath ast is one amid the 
alien corn 

18 “As ina ------- the eyes of men, 
After a well-graced actor leaves the 
stage, Are idly bent on him that 
enters next, Thinking his prattle to 
be tedious” 

21 Hold on (3 & 

24 Tougher than guncotton? 

26 Coverlet likely to strain a fowl’s 
constitution 

27 Hamlet said the first is the second 

"oO 


28 A great 


ii 


9 


ol 


1 A pretty trifle, th: 
2 House with the 


3 Is 


man 


29 Pet ram (anagram) 


Tailors 
DOWN 

at’s all, Alf 
side in the middle, 
or nearly so 

, > @m le nlawing 
he angry, or merely playing 
the barn? 


in 


4 Heighten 





: ’ irrassment in an 
American Indian (3-6) 
9 We won this decisive event from che 
Japanese 
16 Mostly it’s a girl sitting on an offi- 
cer’s sh 
17 Quit usual line the hardware 
man’s, no doubt 
» Hands off this er 
0A Ww iker 
21 By no means a sluggish spirit 
a6 
#Q od} 
22 Wendy's address (4-3) 
23 ich villainous-looking beasts might 
‘ mak Ena shy 
29 uir laughs t rm, a s the 
yhyr blows; W pr v Y ig 
rthe azure ----- a 
SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 207 
SS:—1 NORMA MINES; 7 NICE: 
EM LY« 13 7 i. KIDD 
PRIN 7 DOR AS . VN 9 
4 21 Ph RY; 23 IN ‘ 24 RAM: 
LEASED 2 IRETON 1 NONCOMS 
USES: 33 FILM 6 EPID: 37 HAMES 
s l » PAYEE: 40 CHANT 
OWN :—1 NEMO: 2 RELETS: 3 ADMIRAL; 
$M JONS: & NICK: 6 SHED: 7] NOTED; 
8 CEDAR; 11 EILEEN; 14 DONOR 5 SAGEH- 
HEN GOITERS: 18 AYR: 20 TIM; 21 
"ALAU 22 GOATEE 2 «4 ASCETIC oT 
DOODLE: 2 IMPALA: 2® TWIS1 0 
NOMAD; 38 STEP; 34 SPBY; 3% FEST. 
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to 
Who are actu 


f th d ) 


those ag: 


oO 
One 
to know that 
cisely the sam 


need not be a protessor of history 
in the main they were pre- 
persons, or the precise 


who today 
soviet 


counterparts of tho 


most intransigent foes ol 
And mM the 


precisely 


re persons, 
are the 
Russia. 
tuated | 
that chiefly inspires the 
a paranoiac fear of 


mai 


the 


n they were ac- 

Same emotion 
post War anti- 
Russian campaign 
and obsessive as 


arter 


communism, as intense 
the monarchist fear 
the French 
of the thirties were 
stakes, however high, 
game of 
playing that game 
League of Nations, as today they 
the United Nations; they as- 
or blinked a long se- 
committed 


ot de mo racy 
The 
to risk 


Revolution appeasers 
any 
in the desperate 
In 
the 


are 


willing 


“stopping communism.” 


‘they sacrificed 
sacrificing 
sisted, condoned, 
ries of 
by totalitarian leaders or regimes; ac- 
tively or passively they abetted the ene- 
mies of popular freedom in every coun- 
try, until those enemies were powerful 
enough to defy the world. As end result, 
in a war which Winston Churchill has 
said could have been more easily pre- 
y other in history, Europe 
mil- 


monumental crimes 


vented than an 
was reduced to ruin and misery, 
lions turned in desperaticn to com- 
munism where that creed had only its 
hundreds of thousands of adherents 
before, and our ally Russia emerged 
from its blood bath as the second strong- 
est power in the world. Yet today, even 
before peace has been officially declared, 
the same champions of disaster are hotly 
engaged in a renewal of the same fatal 
crusade; and again they are appeasing 
Or preparing to appease any and every 
reactionary government that will serve 
their purposes—as in Spain, Portugal, 
China, Argentina, Greece, and Turkey. 
Like the Bourbons of old, they learn 
nothing and they forget nothing. 

In unbroken historical continuity 
from the rape of Manchuria to the pres- 
ent day, save for those war years when 
Soviet Russia was bearing the brunt of 
the Nazi-Fascist assault on human lib- 
erties, the actual party of appeasement 
has been the party with which Mr. 
Schlesinger and so many other liberals 
have made “the strange alliance.” But 
at least they should not discredit their 
own cause by bringing that fact into 
prominence through their ll-advised 
resurrection of “appeaser’’ as an oppro- 
brious epithet and its reckless use 
against those liberals. who from the be- 
ginning have remained steadfast in the 

WALDO R. BROWN 
April 7 


Opt posing ¢ amp. 


Warwick, N. Y., 


‘SERIES 


LECTURE |: 





Young Men’s & Women’s Division of 
A st ERICAN ORT 
ces a Lecture Series on 
JEWISH LIFE AND HISTORY 
' Tuesday Apr 22—8:15 p.m. at 
THE JEWISH TEACHERS’ SEMINARY 
154 EAST 70th St.. N. Y. 
Series of six—$5.00—Individual lecture—$! 0 





Write or Phone: ORT, 212 5th Ave., AS 4-7452 








SITUATION WANTED ( (FEMALE) 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, 


dential correspon dent: 
judgment expericnce, ieval, 
advertising, business tions; 
capable handling aflairs Box 
1700, c/o The Nation 


SITUATION WANTED (MALE) 
TEACHER, ced in elementary, 


yndary, college, English-for-foreigners, tutor- 
ing, eleven years on faculties of first-class 
scl hools, wants summer work, vicinity of Lin- 
coln, Neb., Boston, Mass., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Box l 702, c/o The Nation 


_ HELP 


secretary, 

long and varied 
and 
and people 


mature 


organizi 


expericn sec 


WA ii 


38 years old, wanted to serve 
as confidential secretary to union executive. 
Would be necessary to live in Detroit, do 
some traveling. Expert shorthand, typing re- 
quired. Applicants must give educational 
background, experience, previous employ: 
ment. Write to Box 1703, c/o The Nation. 


ANTED—ROO M—APARTMENT 


BUSINESS ‘WOMAN ‘desires quiet room 
with kitchen privileges, (or will share apt.), 
good transportation. Call LOngacre 5-6500, 
EXTENSION 16. 


SUMMER HOME WANTED 
WANTED SUMMER RENTAL within 50 


miles of Williams College, (Williamstown, 
Mass:.). Tennis, swimming, cor mfortable 
home, 6- 8 rooms. Box 1701, c/o The Nation. 
There are more than 42,232 “readers of The 
Nation deing what vou are doing — reading 
this advertisement. If you have something of 
interest to offer them—call The Nation Adver- 
tising Department for particulars as to espace, 
cost and closing date of next issue. BA 7-1066. 


¢ O )NTRIBUTORS 


retary, 28 to 








E D. MYERS is the dean of Roanoke 
College. 


MAXWELL S. STEWART, an asso- 
ciate editor of The Nation, is the au- 
“Building for Peace at Home 
and ‘‘Social Security.’ 


thor of 
and Abroad”’ 


ANTHONY BOWER, formerly Holly- 
wood correspondent of The Nation, is 
on the staff of New Directions. 


CHARLES E. NOYES is editor of the 
Congressional Quarterly, a publication 
summarizing the activities of Congress. 


CAREY McWILLIAMS, staff contribu- 
tor to The Nation, is the author of 
“Southern California Country,’ “Broth- 
ers Under the Skin,” and other books. 


| 





The NATION 
FUR REMODELING 


Superb Workmanship and Styling 
Economically 
SCOTT— FURS 
236 West 30th Street New York 1, N. Y. 
LOngacre 5-4917 








“MISCELLANEOUS 





cn — 


SWAP NECKTIES! (Satisfied swappers 
everywhere). Mail us one-to-six ties you're 
sick of. You'll receive pronto same number of 
handsomely cleaned different ties we got same 
way. Then you pay mailman $1 plus pog. 


age. Far-away store labels wow demoiselles! 


TIESWAP, Box 547A, Wilmington, Del 
CIGARETTES 


CIGARETTES—Popular brands; min 

3 cartons. Price $1.45 per carton; pos tail 
Send check or money order, ACE MAIL 
ORDER CO., East Orange 1, N. J. 


BOOKS 








FREE! SEND FOR FREE LIST of world’s 
finest books! Marriage, Love, Sex, Hygiene, 
Divorce, Slimming, Alcoholism, Canc 

Sinus, Psychology, Philosophy! Picaiuaalael no 
obligation. DANIEL S. MEAD CO, 
200 (NA) West 20th St., N. Y. C. ll. 
RUSSIAN BOOKS, old and current. Send 
for list on your subject. George Telberg (Ma! 
Address Only) 3569 Beoadway, ret... 3 


OUT. OF. PRINT BOOKS 


MILLIONS OF USED, RARE and out 
of-print books stocked in 15 cities. Men 
tion interests if catalogues are wanted. 


TAAB, 529 S. Melville St., Phila. 43. 
LANGUAGES 


SPANISH, RUSSIAN, FRENCH, 26 other 
phonograph language courses. ALL MAKES, 
sold. bought, rented. Free catalogue. A. A 
Alin, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
Murray Hill 3-1093. 








LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGU AG ES 
EASY. At home iearn to speak Spanish, 
French, German, Russian or any of 29 
languages by quick, easy Linguaphone Con 
versational Method. You learn by listening. 
Save time, work, money. Available under 
GI Bill of Rights. Send for FREE book. 
Linguaphone Institute, 81 R C A Bldg, 
New York 20, N 





CURRIES 





HOW TO MAKE GOOD CURRIES: 
Your request with a 3¢ stamp will bring 
you our Recipe Booklet of precise Indian 
recipes for making curries of chicken, lamb, 
shrimp and vegetables. Learn the sin ple 
principles of using this condiment; # 
changes ordinary foods into new and de 
lightful dishes. 
JAVA- INDIA CONDIMENT CO. 


MPORTERS 
442 Hudson Street New York 14, N. %, 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS” 





SCIENTIFIC HANDWRITING analysis. 
Alfred Kanfer, 62 Leroy St., N. Y. C.. Tel. 
WA 5-0956. Cooperating with Oh ad psy’ 
thologists, schools, firms, industries. Lessons. 
By appointment, evenings. Marital, educa’ 
tional, vocational, psychological problems 
Fee $3.00. 
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